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An Introduction to the History of the Bluestem- 
Pasture Region of Kansas’ 


A Study in Adaptation to Geographical Environment? 
James C. Matin 


HE bluestem-pasture region of Kansas has come to be recognized 

as a natural region with rather clearly defined boundaries. On 
the map it appears as a somewhat elongated oval-shaped area about 
200 miles from tip to tip, with Pottawatomie county, Kansas, at 
the northern end and Osage county, Oklahoma, at the southern end, 
the intervening country being some fifty miles, or somewhat more 
than two counties, in width. Roughly, this is the central third of 
the eastern half of the state, between 96° and 97° west longitude and 
36° 30’ and 39° 30’ north latitude. The average annual rainfall 
varies from 30 to 35 inches except in the southern portion, but there 
the higher precipitation is offset, in part at least, by the higher tem- 
peratures and longer period of frost-free days—186 or more annually 
in the southern tier of Kansas counties, as against about 178 days 
in the central and northern sections. Topographically the region is 
rolling to hilly, with rather narrow valleys, but the most charac- 
teristic features of the typical pasture portions are hills, or bluffs, 
formed by outcroppings of rock of the Permian and Pennsylvania 
strata. For the most part this rock is limestone, but in places, es- 
pecially in the southern end, there is sandstone. The soil is of the 
residual type derived from the limestones, shales, and sandstones. 
In the typical limestone area outcroppings of stone appear near the 
top of the hills, the weathering process washing the decomposed ma- 
terials down their sides to the lower ground. 

Bluestem is the dominant native grass, represented by two major 
varieties: the Big Bluestem (Andropogon furcatus) which thrives 
in the lower lands, and the Little Bluestem (Andropogon scoparius) 
found on the high uplands. These are tall grasses, as contrasted 
with the short grasses, the buffalo and the gramas, which are present 
in greater or lesser numbers according to location and season, invad- 
ing the region from the western side. Kentucky bluegrass has in- 


1. This is a slightly revised version of the presidential address eo before the annual 
meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society at Topeka October 21, 19 

2. The paper es | here is a part of a larger research project, ie Adaptation of 
Population and Agriculture to Prairie-Plains Environment,” for which the author has received 
financial assistance from the Social Science Research Council, New York, and from the Grad- 
uate Research Fund of the University of Kansas. 


(3) 
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vaded the region from the eastern side, extending its occupation 
westward during wet periods and retreating eastward under the ad- 
versity of prolonged drought. Prior to the occupation of the country 
by white settlement the bluestem grasses were widely distributed 
over the open prairie regions of the Middle West, occupying a domi- 
nant position over most, if not the whole of eastern Kansas. They 
were and still are present also in limited areas of the plains, especially 
in the sandhill districts where the common name is bunch grass. For 
various reasons early descriptions of the grass associations of the 
West are often contradictory. Historical experience has indicated 
in part at least an explanation in the fluctuations of the weather. 
Descriptions written by observers during periods of prolonged 
drought would tend to emphasize the short grasses which thrived 
at the expense of the tall grasses and moved eastward under such 
influences, and similarly those descriptions written during favorably 
wet periods would reflect the reverse process. Several such cycles 
have occurred since white observers began writing descriptions and 
consequently the first necessity in making interpretations of such 
materials is to fit them into the weather chronology. 

The growing season of the bluestem grass is the spring and early 
summer months. During May, June and July its nutritive value is 
strongest, declining until it reaches a minimum after frost. Blue- 
stem makes the best hay when cut just after mid-summer and before 
it has seeded, while most tame grasses are at their best for hay dur- 
ing the blooming period. In hay making, early settlers followed 
Eastern tame hay practices and only after years of experience did 
they come to appreciate the importance of early cutting.’ 

The assumption is made frequently, indirectly if not directly, but 
without foundation in fact, that the bluestem region is unique and 
that even in the natural state it possessed the present limits as 
natural boundaries. The historical development of the area indi- 
cates, however, that the present limits are the result of a prolonged 
process of differentiation from the surrounding country. On the 
north and northeast, for example, the commercial cornbelt, utilizing 
glacial drift soils, encroached early upon the hill country; on the 
east a mixed farming area developed which invaded the hills from 
that direction; and on the west the wheat belt of central Kansas 


8. The grama and buffalo grasses retain more feed value than bluestem when cured on the 
ground (in the pasture), and therefore make better winter pasture. The Kentucky bluegrass 
makes an earlier spring growth and a later fall growth, being nearly dormant during the sum- 

and during mild seasons remains green well into the winter. 
For winter pasture the bluestem region is more valuable in proportion to the amount of 
grama and buffalo grass that may be intermixed with it, and for early spring and fall pasture 
in proportion to the mixture of Kentucky bluegrass with the bluestem, but for summer pasture 
the bluestem with the minimum of mixture is best. 


mer, 
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challenged the hills; while on the south the Indian reservation pas- 
tures of the old Indian territory and Oklahoma delayed the process 
of demarcation from the lower end. Within the region, the land 
most obviously suited to cultivation was occupied and the native 
sod broken. This included not only bottom land, but also upland. 
The principal barrier to general cultivation of the whole were the 
hills, with their outcroppings of stone, sometimes a succession or 
series like terraces up their slopes. In many places land was culti- 
vated at one time that was later returned to grass. 





TYPE-OF-FARMING AREAS IN KANSAS 

Areas 1-8, general farming, but with somewhat different emphasis as between areas; area 
4, corn belt; area 5, bluestem-pasture region; areas 6, 7, 9, wheat, but with different com- 
binations; area 8, secondary cornbelt; areas 10, 11, wheat and cattle; area 12, short-grass 
grazing region and wheat.—This map is Figure 18 from J. A. Hodges and associates, ‘““Types 
of Farming in Kansas,” Bulletin 251, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station (Topeka, Kansas 
State Printing Plant, 1930). Used with the permission of the director. 

The Osage-pasture region of Oklahoma is not shown on this map, but it lies south of 


Cowley, Chautauqua and Montgomery counties of Kansas and centers in Osage county, 
Oklahoma. 


At some points the stock country has persisted beyond the con- 
ventional limits of the bluestem region. To the eastward a spur of 
such country runs into Linn county along the divide separating the 
water sheds of the Marais des Cygnes and the Neosho rivers. In 
1857 a local observer described the hill country of Linn county as 
follows—in terms almost identical with those so frequently applied 
to the bluestem-pasture region of the present: 

Owing to the very singular position of the limestone—rock strata near the 
top of the “divide”—their constant washings and decomposition continue to 
enrich the land below, causing the grass to grow in great luxuriance, making 
the best feed for stock during the summer and winter.‘ 


4. John O. Wattles, Moneka, Kan., in the New York Tribune, March 31, 1857. 
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To the northwest across Clay county the hill country connects the 
bluestem-limestone area to the Dakota sandstone area of Ellsworth, 
Lincoln and Cloud counties, which is also a bluestem country. To 
the southwest across Cowley, Harper and Sedgwick counties the 
Arkansas valley only briefly interrupts the bluestem-pasture region 
in its transition into the bluestem and short-grass pastures of the 
Medicine river red lands, and into the bluestem-bunch grass of the 
sandhills along the southern banks of the Arkansas and Cimarron 
rivers. 

The bluestem-pasture region serves three significant functions, 
but the one that gives it distinction, if it does not render it unique, 
is that it occupies an intermediate position as a maturing ground or 
a grass-fattening area between the cattle-growing ranges of the 
southwestern plains and the central markets for grass-fattened cat- 
tle, or the feedlots of the cornbelt. Cattlemen have praised this 
unusual arrangement on the ground that the finishing weights are 
put on the animal near the market, saving freight and shipping 
shrinkage, and permitting flexibility in quick adjustment of shipping 
schedules to take advantage of favorable prices.5 It is the largest 
such commercial grazing area for transient cattle in the United 
States. The time limits of the grazing season are about six months, 
April 15 to October 15, but the grass is ready earlier in the southern 
than in the northern end of the region. The movement of south- 
western range cattle by rail into the bluestem grass begins in the 
latter part of April and is usually completed by mid-May. These 
cattle from a distance are supplemented to some extent by stock 
from local or nearby sources. The out-shipments to market usually 
begin in July, but vary with the season, the condition of cattle when 
delivered to the pastures, and the condition of the grass and are com- 
pleted by October 15, leaving the pastures empty during the winter. 
The second function of the region is feed-lot finishing. This process 
is carried out on corn and alfalfa or other feeds, without grass, or 
with grass. This is not done so extensively as in the cornbelt, but 
on a scale large enough to account for a substantial contribution to 
the market for full-fed beef. The third function is the maturing 
of young cattle by roughing through the winter, sometimes with grain 
added, pasturing through the following summer, and if not marketed 
as grass-fattened beef, full feeding into the second winter. The 
fourth and an important function is that the blue-stem region serves 
as @ breeding area for thoroughbred livestock. Although these func- 


5. The Kansas Stockman, Topeka, May 1, 1983 
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tions have persisted together in varying proportions throughout the 
history of the area and often are hardly distinguishable from one 
another, the purpose of this address is to emphasize the evolution 
of the pasture function. The other aspects are included only as 
seems necessary to the principal objective. 

The bluestem grass and the region have been the subject of many 
eulogies, some of which have gone beyond the limit of facts that 
can be or have been demonstrated scientifically. Furthermore, there 
is some disagreement concerning what factors give distinctive value 
to it as a grazing region. One school of thought, and the one most 
widely held, takes the ground that the limestone imparts to the 
bluestem grass its remarkable strength for fattening cattle: If this 
test were applied rigidly, it would restrict the limits of the region by 
excluding the sandstone country. The occupants of the sandstone 
pastures object, however, to the discrimination, holding that it is the 
grass itself that is distinctive, and that the bluestem grass has the 
same qualities whether grown on the limestone or the sandstone soils 
of eastern Kansas. Comparative scientific tests seem not to be 
available at present to determine conclusively the merits of the 
divergent views. 

In the early days no particular name was applied to this pasture 
region, the term Flint Hills being a geographical name for the hills 
themselves in which flint or chert outcroppings occur. As a region 
it was not then thought of as conspicuously different from others. 
When the grazing for Southwestern cattle was being referred to by 
livestock men of the 1880’s the terms used were usually “northern 
pastures” which meant primarily the northern Plains States and 
territories. At that time Kansas excluded “green” Texas cattle on 
account of the Texas fever except for shipment, either from desig- 
nated western stations or through rail consignments. When Kansas 
came to be referred to in particular, which occurred rarely prior to 
the 1890’s, the terms used were “Kansas pastures,” or “Southern 
Kansas pastures,” or some equivalent and they were used so as in- 
cluding western short-grass as well as eastern long-grass grazing 
grounds. 

The term “Flint Hills” as applied to pastures occurred only oc- 
casionally in the early accounts and then designated only the grazing 
in the hills themselves rather than the region. Thus the people of 
Chase county differentiated the Flint Hills as grazing grounds from 
the farming lands of the bottoms and the upland prairies.* As time 
passed a broader usage of the term Flint Hills developed, especially 


6. Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, March 1, 29, 1872. 
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on the part of those outside the area. During the second and third 
decades of the twentieth century the term was rather generally used, 
but was not altogether appropriate because the pasture district was 
more extensive than the Flint Hills. 

The name “Bluestem” was used in the later years of the nine- 
teenth century to describe the grasses from a botanical standpoint, 
but popularly the more frequently used names were prairie grasses, 
long grasses or tall grasses. In the early years of the twentieth 
century bluestem was sometimes used to designate the grass of cer- 
tain pastures, but not until after the World War did the term blue- 
stem pastures gain general currency as applying to the region.? The 
J. E. Edwards eulogy of the bluestem grass, printed in 1918, con- 
tributed to grass consciousness among cattlemen, the more effective 
portions being frequently quoted.* A suggestion was made in 1923, 
but not acted upon, that the new hotel at Emporia be named “Blue 
Stem” and advertised nationally. The term “Kansas Bluestem Re- 
gion” or some variation was used with increasing frequency during 
the 1920’s, gaining in popularity over the term “Flint Hills.” ?® Other 
possible names, the “Limestone Pastures” or the “Bluestem-Lime- 
stone Pastures,” did not find popular favor. In a sense, therefore, 
when in 1929 the Kansas State Board of Agriculture adopted the 
name “The Bluestem Pasture Region of Kansas,” it was registering 
what was already well on the way to becoming an accomplished fact. 

The first steps in white occupation of the bluestem region occurred 
in the northern part prior to the organization of the territory—at 
Council Grove on the Santa Fe trail and at St. Mary’s mission, the 
latter in the late 1840’s where stock raising and general farming, ex- 
cept wheat production, were carried on vigorously in order to provide 
support for the mission and to teach agriculture to the Pottawatomie 
Indians. With the organization of the territory, settlements were 
made immediately in the Kansas river valley as far west as Fort 
Riley. Only shortly afterwards settlements were made on the Neosho 
and Cottonwood rivers in the central area. Following the Civil War 
the settled area expanded rapidly, first occupying the bottom land 
and then pushing into the upland prairie. Part of the area was rail- 
road land, but a substantial part could be acquired under the pre- 


7. Junction City Union, November 16, 1872; Ottawa Daily Republican, April 2, 1884; 
Texas Live Stock Journal, Fort Worth, November, 1886; George E. Tucker, “Blue[stem] 
Grass and the Beef Steer,” Greenwood Magazine, Eureka, April, 1905, pp. 7-10. 

8. Kansas Stockman, Topeka, April 5, 1918, December 15, 1922. Cf. eulogies of the 
bluestem by T. H. Lampe, ibid., February 15, June 15, 1927, April 15, 1931, November 15, 
1985, February 15, 1941. 

9. Ibid., January 15, 1923. 

10. Ibid., August 1, 1919, June 15, 1921, August 15, 1922, April 15, 1925, February 1, 
June 15, 1927, February 1, 1928. 
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emption law and after the Civil War under the homestead act, the 
taking of homesteads being reported in Chase county as late as 
1880.11 As had happened on earlier frontiers, livestock was for a 
time the predominant interest, but it was generally viewed as a tem- 
porary or transitional stage which would give way to general farming 
on all but the roughest of the uplands. On these matters opinion 
fluctuated somewhat with the weather, however, and during dry 
periods especially the advocates of livestock as a permanent interest 
had the opportunity to urge their views.'” 

During the decade of the 1870’s the agricultural interests of 
eastern Kansas were relatively diversified. There were at least four 
types of activities represented: general farming on a small scale 
which was largely of the subsistence type, but which emphasized 
grain crops; farming which emphasized the raising of corn to be fed 
to livestock on a commercial basis; the breeding of fine stock; and 
the maturing and grazing of transient cattle. 

In Chase county in the heart of the bluestem the small-farmer 
point of view was hostile to the transient herds driven in for grazing 
and demanded the herd law: 

We want this law to protect us from the large herds that are driven in 
here by men who do not settle and help to improve the country, but merely to 
turn non-residents’ and railroad lands into stockyards, and allow their cattle 
to run at large, destroying all crops that are not strongly fortified.1% 

A spokesman for the resident stockmen declared that nine of 
every ten men in Chase county depended upon stockraising as the 
basis of prosperity: 

This is truly a stock raising county, we have thousands of acres of land 
that cannot be cultivated, but cannot be surpassed for grazing.14 
Later an Elmdale correspondent reported that farmers were en- 
larging their cultivated fields “being convinced that farming will 
pay in this country.” 1* Three weeks later the Chase County Leader 
announced through its boom column to prospective immigrants that 
the valleys of the watershed of the Cottonwood river were destined 
to be occupied by small farmers and that “the divides between them 
are excellent grazing grounds for cattle and sheep, and will always 
be open to the stock-raiser without cost.” On this assumption 
small farmers made no effort to secure title to the hills. 


11. Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, April 29, 1880. 

12. The Nationalist, Manhattan, January 25, 1878, June 23, 1881; Dickinson County 
Chronicle, Abilene, February 10, 1882. 

18. Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, March 1, 1872. 

14. Ibid., March 29, 1872. 

15. Ibid., May 17, 1872. 

16. Ibid., June 7, 1872. A later statement to the same effect was made as a reminis- 
cence and was reported by Vandergrift in the Atchison Globe, reprinted in the Chase County 
Republican, Strong City, May 15, 1890. 
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After the lapse of two years the herd law provided again the text 
for the argument that without it the county could never be settled 
and to be a first-class county the uplands, “the best wheat land in 
the state . . .” must be occupied. “Give us the herd law and 
we can settle every quarter section of prairie land in the county.” ** 
Another correspondent endorsed this assertion but with some qualifi- 
cation, saying that “nearly every quarter section of arable land 
would be a fine farm.” * 

Calling attention to differences in geographical environment an- 
other letter writer asserted that: 

Every new county and country is always opened up by men of moderate 
circumstances. In a heavily timbered country it takes a life-time; in a country 
like this, but a few years, if all work for the public good.!® 

The year 1874 with its drought and grasshoppers was one to make 
Kansas conscious of climatic differences and in protest against an 
Ohio man’s clover theories, an old resident wrote: 

The writer seems altogether ignorant of an important fact, which is about 
the first lesson taught to every practical farmer, viz.: that farming in Ohio, or 
any other state, is one thing, and farming in Kansas is something altogether 
different; and crops that pay in one section of the country are comparatively 
worthless in another.?? 

During 1875 farmers were searching for substitute crops that 
would make a profit in adverse years,?4 but with a more favorable 
year in 1876 a local correspondent reported that “the settlers are in 
hopes that in a few years all the land on this creek that will bear 
cultivation will be under fence [cultivated].” 2? At the opening of 
the next year grain prospects were bright and again the Leader 
asserted that while the bottoms were better for corn, the uplands 
were better for small grain.”* 

However promising the early spring might be, unfavorable years 
for grain crops almost became a habit for Kansas during the late 
1870’s. By mid-summer of 1877 the Leader was proclaiming that 
Chase county was the best stock county in the state and was ex- 
plaining why the wheat crop failed.2* In another three years the 
17. Unsigned letter to the Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, May 8, 1874. 

18. Ibid., May 22, 1874. 

19. Ibid., May 15, 1874. 

20. Ibid., February 4. 1876. 

21. Ibid., February-March, 1875. 
22. Ibid., June 15, 1876. 


28. Ibid., February 22, 1877. 
. Ibid., June 21, July 26, 1877. 
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admission was made that wheat had been practically abandoned 
as acrop.> In Greenwood county wheat was similarly abandoned.”® 

In the upper Kansas river valley, where the bluestem region now 
makes its transition into the wheat belt (Riley, Geary and Dick- 
inson counties) one observer in 1869 gave livestock not more than 
ten years of dominance by which time the rising price of land would 
operate to eliminate livestock and favor grain as a more intensive 
land-use.2* Four years later another insisted that Geary county was 
peculiarly a livestock country, only to be contradicted in turn by 
those who held that the livestock industry was perpetuated only by 
an artificial influence, the failure to adopt the herd law.?* The winter 
wheat boom in Dickinson county was pointed to as proof of what 
would happen on Geary county hills if only the opportunity were 
given. Although Geary and Riley counties tried to evade the issue 
by laying the blame for retardation in wheat production upon the 
herd law, and other artificial factors, the passing years made clearer 
that more fundamental forces were at work.?® In 1878 the Man- 
hattan Nationalist, in commentary on the wheat propaganda of 
T. C. Henry of Abilene, insisted that “we are satisfied, however, that 
a large majority of the farmers of this section have lost money on 
wheat, taking year in and year out.” *° If these were merely isolated 
comments or expressions of discouragement over a crop failure they 
might be subject to misinterpretation, but they are, in fact, represen- 
tative of a trend indicating a more definite drawing of the line of 
demarcation between the pasture and the wheat country, a process 
that was in progress but not yet complete by the end of the decade 
of the 1870's. 

During the decade of the 1880’s far-reaching changes came to the 
bluestem area. There was more intensive encroachment by the 
small farmer upon the outer fringes, thus tending to differentiate 
more sharply than formerly the strictly grazing region from the 
surrounding grain farming. Within the bluestem region the in- 
fluence of the small farmer declined. A livestock boom dominated 
the early part of the decade. It included horses, sheep, and hogs, 
but the major emphasis was upon fine cattle and the improvement 
of herds. This was based upon the expansion of some of the herds 


26. Ibid., April 22, 1880. In the issue of tember 15, 1881, it was stated that ‘‘many 
have quit sowing wheat and but little ground is being plowed for it.” 

26. Livestock-Indicator, Kansas City, Mo., December 6, 1883. 

27. Junction City Union, September 11, 1869. 

28. Ibid., March 15, 22, 29, June 28, 1878, May 9, 1874. 

29. Ibid., November 27, 1875.—‘‘Mise on Junction City Grain Market,” a reply to John 
Davis in the Junction City Tribune. 
30. Nationalist, Manhattan, January 25, 1878. 
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started during the previous decade and upon the coming of new 
men and money; some from the Southwest and Colorado, some from 
the East, and some from Canada, England and Scotland. The vol- 
ume of production increased until by 1883 heavy shipments of 
thoroughbred bulls to the range country was a reality. The Short- 
horn breed had been the early favorite, then the Galloway and 
Angus gained a following. In a short time, however, the Hereford 
came to dominate the breeding for the range market. Combined 
with this breeding of fine cattle was an increased business in matur- 
ing pasturing cattle from outside the area, especially wintered Texas 
and Colorado cattle. 

In order to provide the land for these extensive operations free 
range quickly disappeared. The process of assembling acreages can 
be traced in part through the newspapers which record the purchase 
by stockmen of one small adjoining farm after another and the 
purchase of railroad land. The assembling of large acreages was 
facilitated also by syndicates which bought up railroad land from 
different roads, throwing it together for resale to those forming large 
ranches. Board and stone fences had been built around the earlier 
fields and pastures, but the thing that largely made possible this 
great enclosure movement and which characterized it, was the intro- 
duction of barbed wire. Thus the herd problem of the 1870’s was 
eliminated. The use of wire began slowly about 1879 and 1880 and 
reached boom proportions by 1883 and before the end of another 
two years the free range was gone. The passing of the free range 
marked also the end of many small farmers who had neglected their 
opportunities or had been financially unable to buy hill pasture 
land. Shut off from grass, they had to sell out. 

This breeding-cattle boom was short-lived. It was dependent for 
its market upon the range-cattle boom which had reached its height 
by 1884 and run its course by 1886 and by that year a drought 
decade opened along with a world-wide economic depression. Few 
of the thoroughbred herds survived and new adjustments had to be 
made in utilization of the grass resources of the region. The new 
era was introduced by railroads and Texas cattle with the accom- 
paniment of Texas fever. 

The main lines of the Union Pacific and the Santa Fe railroad 
systems ran east and west. The former had no southern connec- 
tions, and the Santa Fe system could serve directly only the Colo- 
rado and the northern New Mexico ranges prior to 1880. The 
southern Kansas branches and subsidiaries of the Santa Fe reached 
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the Indian territory border and the shipping points for Texas cattle 
at several places. The Texas cattle driven north could be loaded at 
these border points for through shipment to the terminal markets, 
but could not be unloaded within the state unless inspected and pro- 
nounced free of Texas fever. Pasture operations in transient cattle 
during the early 1880’s were limited accordingly to those wintered 
north of the quarantine line and to Colorado range cattle. These 
were the same classes of cattle that were shipped in for winter feed- 
ing to be roughed through or half or full-fed on corn. In these days 
there was little distinction between the several classes of cattle and 
the finishing processes were not clearly standardized as to either 
season or method. Cattle were being received and shipped out dur- 
ing every month of the year, but with an accent on the spring and 
fall movements. 

Only slowly did the campaign against Texas fever enlarge the 
source of supplies for grass cattle, the success depending in turn 
upon the shutting off of the cattle-drives to northern Texas and 
the Indian territory and the substituting of rail shipment as a 
means of clearing these intermediate ranges of Texas fever. The 
cattle associations of the northern Indian territory took steps in the 
winter of 1883-1884 to restrict to two designated trails the drives 
from further south. The Texas Panhandle and western Indian ter- 
ritory cattle associations followed closely in 1885. During the same 
period New Mexico, Colorado and northern range territories estab- 
lished quarantines, Montana following in the rear in 1886. Texas 
complained, but to no avail, that these quarantines were solely to 
monopolize free grass and not to protect cattle from disease. The 
western Kansas settlement boom of the middle 1880’s served only to 
supplement the activities of the cattlemen who had effectively closed 
all but the most westerly cattle trails and they were usable only 
under close restrictions. 

During the 1870’s Texas had secured rail outlets for its cattle to 
the St. Louis and Chicago markets by way of the Missouri Pacific 
(St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern) railroad or by way of the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroad across Indian territory and 
southeastern Kansas connecting with the Missouri Pacific road. Jay 
Gould had gained control of these roads and aroused the hostility of 
the cattle interests. The northern drive served as a more advan- 
tageous competitive marketing route for cattle intended for beef, 
fattening on northern grass along the trail and being shipped from 
western Kansas or Nebraska points to the Kansas City, Omaha or 
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Chicago markets. The closing of the ring of quarantines around 
Texas by 1885 was closing this competitive route and terminating 
bargaining power with the Gould interests.** Texas explored other 
alternatives. As trade in refrigerated dressed beef was becoming 
more important, one line of action suggested was to fatten beef on 
grain and cottonseed products, slaughter at home and ship by water 
from a gulf port, thus circumventing both the dressed beef combine 
and the railroad extortion. Attempts in this direction were initiated, 
but failed.*? 

Another possibility was a change of procedure in the northern 
outlet. In 1883, and prior to the closing of the trails, competing 
Texas railroads experimented in a large way with rail shipments 
from south Texas by way of Fort Worth to rail heads on the Red 
river, particularly Wichita Falls from which the drive would com- 
mence. This would put the cattle on northern grass earlier and if 
rates were favorable, more cheaply than to drive the whole dis- 
tance.** As the trails were closed such cattle were driven from the 
northern rail heads into the Indian territory as the only place left 
where Texas cattle might go legally.** Fattened on grass they were 
shipped from Kansas border points or railroads in the eastern Indian 
territory where the Frisco offered competitive service to St. Louis 
as early as 1883.°5 

As the range cattle business shifted into the High Plains of west- 
ern Texas and New Mexico in the later 1880’s more direct rail 
service from that area became insistent, and supplemented a grow- 
ing demand from southern and central Texas for through competi- 
tive lines. The Kansas City livestock market interests had been ag- 
gressively challenging the St. Louis market and had been agitating 
during the same period to secure direct rail service from the South- 
west to Kansas City in order to compete successfully with St. Louis 
and Chicago. As the rail situation stood prior to 1887 Kansas City 
had no direct connections and could only divert on unfavorable 
terms from the Gould-St. Louis combination a small part of the in- 
creasing rail shipments of cattle from southern Texas. The Santa Fe 
railroad was the best located strategically to take the lead and with 
the support of the combined interests of Southwestern cattlemen 


81. Quarantines: Tezas Live Stock Journal, Fort Worth, August 9, 1884, May 2, 9, 23, 
30, June 13, July 4, 1885, June 5, 1886, April 5, 1890, June 20, July 4, 1891. ould rail- 
road difficulties: Ibid., May 19, 26, November 24, 1883, March 1, July 12, 1884. 

82. Ibid., August 9, 1884, December 26, 1891. 

83. Ibid., January 27, February 24, April 21 (railroad map), May 5, 1888, May 10, 17, 
24, 31, Jume 14, 28, 1884, January 10, April 25, 18865. 

34. Ibid., April 2, 1892. 
85. Ibid., June 2, 9, 1883. 
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and Kansas City market men undertook a through line south from 
Arkansas City to Galveston, and one southwest across the Pan- 
handle of Texas into New Mexico. The first connections were com- 
pleted during 1887 and the year 1888 was the first full-length cattle 
season to be served by the new accommodations.** Much of the im- 
mediate significance of the new situation was lost, however, because 
of the economic depression of the period which was particularly 
severe on the range industry. The Rock Island railroad lines were 
extended into the Southwest as far as the Red river in 1892 making 
a second competing system and opening the Omaha market to 
Texas cattle by introducing competitive rates.** It is important, 
however, to distinguish between beef cattle and the stocker and 
feeder classes. Only beef cattle could be shipped to Northern mar- 
kets for slaughter. The stocker and feeder trade was subject to the 
restrictions of the quarantine systems, only a relatively small num- 
ber moving into the northern ranges. 

The first descriptions of Texas fever occur in the late eighteenth 
century when cattle from the Carolinas were taken north. Steps 
were taken to prevent further movement of such cattle, but the 
volume of the trade was not insistent enough to force a serious in- 
terstate issue. The southern borders of Virginia, Tennessee and 
Missouri had the problem with them more or less constantly, but 
almost a century passed after the disease was first described on the 
Atlantic seaboard before the issue was joined at the southern Kansas- 
Missouri border on a scope which made of it a national problem in 
Northern-Southern intersectional relations. 

Effective control of the disease was all but impossible prior to 
1893 because little was known for certain of its nature or of the 
agency by which it was transmitted. The geographical distribution 
of the disease was determined by the federal bureau of animal in- 
dustry and the boundary line of infested territory drawn upon maps, 
the first issued in 1884 for the section east and in 1885 for the sec- 
tion west of the Mississippi river. The fever was identified in 1889 
as a blood disease caused by an intra-corpuscular parasite of the 
protozoan order, which caused a break down of corpuscles on so large 
a scale as to clog the organs of elimination. The cattle tick was 
suspected of serving as the transmitting agent and experimental 


36. Live-Stock Indicator, Kansas City, Mo., July 8, 1884, September 24, October 1, 8, 
1885, April 1, 1886; Texas Live Stock Journal, Fort Worth, January 26, 1884, July 8, 1886, 
April 23, 30, September 3, 1887; map of the railroad situation is in ibid., October (special 
Panhandle edition), 1887; Annual Reports of the Board of Directors of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad Company, 1885-1887 (Boston, 1886-1888). 


37. Tezas Live Stock and Farm Journal, Fort Worth, June 17, 1892. 
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work proved the point, the announcement of the results being pub- 
lished in 1893. The federal quarantine line established in 1890 ** 
became the basis of codperative federal-state action in segregating 
tick-free cattle and controlling the disease when it appeared in 
northern pastures. Texans finally admitted the existence of such 
a disease and coéperated in controlling it by a quarantine line from 
north of which Texas cattle could move into the normal channels of 
the national cattle trade.8® One phase of control work begun in 
1892 was to inoculate susceptible cattle, later Southern cattle were 
dipped to free them of ticks, and lastly efforts were centered after 
the turn of the century in freeing the Southern land of tick infesta- 
tion. 

This background knowledge of the disease is important to the 
understanding of the history of attempts in Kansas to deal with the 
fever menace. As the settlers in territorial Kansas accumulated 
livestock, the Proslavery and Free-State men were able to agree on 
protective measures and set up vigilance committees to turn back 
herds of Southern cattle. Severe outbreaks of fever in 1858, 1859, 
and 1860 brought drastic legislation by the territorial legislature 
of 1859 and by the first state legislature of 1861, the latter pro- 
hibiting Southern cattle from entering the state at all. After the 
Civil War there were successive outbreaks of the disease and the 
Kansas legislature amended the law repeatedly; 1867, 1872, 1873, 
1876, 1877, 1879, 1881, 1883, 1884, 1885, setting a dead line, first at 
the sixth principal meridian, just west of Wichita, and in later 
enactments further west and prohibiting the movement of Texas 
cattle into Kansas at any point east of the line. The bluestem region 
was east of the line, but the driving of infected cattle into or across 
these counties occurred again and again, and the infiltration of 
cattle from the Indian territory across the border proved more or less 
continuous. 

The fact that in the early 1880’s so many Kansas stockmen were 
engaged in improving their native herds and in building up herds of 
thoroughbreds made imperative the exclusion of Texas fever. The 
pasturing of transient cattle was limited under such circumstances 
to animals from safe territory. The first steps on the part of the 
state to provide special machinery to safeguard the livestock in- 
terests against disease came in 1884 as the result of a foot-and-mouth 
disease scare. The Livestock Sanitary Commission thus created 


38. Second Biennial Report of the Live-Stock Sanitary Commission of the State of Kansas, 
1889-90 (Topeka, 1891). 


39. Tezas Live Stock Journal, Fort Worth, December 5, 12, 1891, April 16, 1892. 
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became an active agent in dealing with all livestock diseases and in 
combating Texas fever exercised the power of inspecting herds en- 
tering the state and of quarantining herds in which disease appeared. 
The federal law was enacted the same year creating the bureau of 
animal industry and vesting in it the power to exercise control over 
interstate transmission of disease. These two agencies, together with 
the discovery of the réle of the cattle tick gradually placed the 
cattlemen in a position to handle Texans without excessive risk and 
the bluestem pastures were among the beneficiaries during the de- 
pression years of the late 1880’s and the 1890’s. Deprived of sharing 
in the heavy movement of Texans into the eastern Indian territory 
during the decade of the 1880's, the supply had come from the east 
and more largely from Colorado and the farther Southwest. Now 
the stock formerly diverted around Kansas could enter eastern Kan- 
sas directly. This did not occur all at once, but gradually through 
continuous readjustment in quarantine administration, and the blue- 
stem grass lands resumed more completely the réle geographical 
location and peculiar natural resources fitted them to serve in the 
national livestock economy. 

From the standpoint of the bluestem region the railroad systems 
which served the grass sections were much the same ones that had 
become most important as outlets to the market for Southwestern 
cattle, the pasture country lying on the way to the packing house. 
Because of this geographical relationship it was possible to ship 
stock from the ranges to the market destinations with privileges 
of pasturing in transit. The Missouri Pacific and the Frisco rail- 
roads had east and west lines in the southern part of the bluestem 
region of Kansas and the former across the central area. The 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas lines had a diagonal road from Parsons 
running northwest by way of Emporia to Junction City. The Rock 
Island railroad served the west and northwestern section. The 
Santa Fe railroad system enjoyed the most complete coverage as 
far north as the Kansas river and the most strategic location of 
through lines connecting with the stock regions of the greater South- 
west. The Santa Fe lines carried the largest volume of in-coming 
cattle of any one system, but shared the trade widely with the others. 
Of the out-movement to market, however, the Santa Fe lines carried 
more than the others together. 

In the twentieth century the pasturing of Southwestern cattle was 
continued as the major interest and the breeding of thoroughbred 
livestock was revived with new vigor. The pasture business was not 
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static, however, and vigilance was necessary to make adjustments 
which would insure its continuance. Among these problems were 
the procedures employed in filling the pastures; the terms of the 
pasture contract; the methods of financing the business; the cumu- 
lative market preference for younger light-weight cattle instead of 
mature heavy-weight animals, and the difficulties of utilizing grass 
in producing this type of beef; the restoration of the grasslands 
after years of depletion and drouth; the effects of the changes in the 
South and Southwest in cattle production, markets, and packing 
facilities; the results of shifting population centers; and the outcome 
of the changing transportation facilities accompanied by the South- 
ern demand for remodeling of the rail rate-structure. Separate con- 
sideration should be given also to other livestock activities of the 
region, breeding of dairy cattle, hogs, sheep and horses, and the 
production of feed crops that must be an integral part of any major 
livestock production program. In such an introductory survey as 
this, however, only a few problems can be selected from the list 
for treatment. 

The methods of bringing the cattle to the grass vary with respect 
to the ownership of both, and may be described under four general 
types of combinations. The owner of Southwestern cattle might 
lease the Kansas pastures, delivering the cattle to the pasture opera- 
tor who would take responsibility for them while on grass or, less 
frequently, the owner might retain management. The pastureman 
might buy the cattle and graze them himself. A man might own 
both the cattle and the grass, operating a ranch in the Southwest 
for cattle production and grasslands in the bluestem region for 
finishing, all under his own management. A fourth type involves 
a third party, the speculator, or middleman, who would buy cattle 
and lease pasture, leaving management of the cattle to the pasture- 
man upon delivery. In years when cattle markets seemed to offer 
opportunities for profits a larger portion of cattle was bought 
from the producers, but when conditions were discouraging a large 
portion was left in first hands to be shipped to pasture by the 
Southwestern owners. In the latter case if the economic outlook 
became too unfavorable after shipment to grass the stock was win- 
tered in Kansas or shipped to the home ranges as in 1930 or 1934. 

The purchase of cattle for the pastures might be accomplished by 
different methods. The pasture operator might visit the South- 
western ranges during the winter and contract his purchases for 
spring delivery. The same procedure might be followed by the 
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speculator. The cattle trades might be made at the annual spring 
conventions of the cattlemen’s associations in the Southwest or since 
1916 at the Kansas Live Stock Association’s spring meeting, usually 
at Wichita in March. The speculator might make purchases by 
either of the foregoing methods, reselling the cattle in smaller lots 
to third parties before delivery or at delivery time. On occasion, 
especially during a period of cattle shortage on the ranges, cattle 
might be purchased on the Kansas City stocker and feeder market 
to fill the pastures. 

The leasing of grass was accomplished through several channels. 
A few cattlemen and pasturemen advertised in livestock journals. 
More leases were arranged at the stockmen’s annual meetings and 
others were handled through an information service of the livestock 
associations. Some were arranged through livestock commission 
houses at the markets. Once having established desirable connec- 
tions a large part of the contracts were renewed from year to year 
with adjustment to changing conditions. The historical development 
of the terms of the pasture contract is difficult to trace because few 
examples are available for study and the terms did not become fully 
standardized. Early herd and pasture advertisements sometimes 
announced terms. In 1872 herding was offered for 500 to 1,000 head 
of cattle, price not indicated, but the herder assumed responsibility 
for all losses except by disease. In 1879 another announced an in- 
tention to make up a herd of part-fed steers for the June and July 
market, assuring a supply of salt, the herding rate being one-half 
cent per head per day. Another offered to handle cattle for the 
season at seventy-five cents per head. Still another offered the serv- 
ice of a Shorthorn bull with the herd at one dollar per head per 
season. A similar offer was made in 1886 but did not announce the 
price.*° The nature of the advertisements indicate the variety of 
the types of cattle being handled, part fed steers, breeding cows, and 
miscellaneous stock. A number of advertisements of pastures for 
rent implied that the lessee would assume the management of the 
pasture and cattle while on grass. In other words he was renting 
land only, without services.44 These transactions were limited to 
spring and summer grass, but if the number of newspaper items for 
the same period is any criterion a larger number of farmers took 
cattle to winter on pasture and feed. 


40. Abilene Chronicle, May 16, 1872, February 2, 1879; Junction City Union, March 1, 
1879; Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, February 11, 1886. 

41. Dickinson County Chronicle, Abilene, March 24, 1882, Alioth ranch; Chase Count 
Leader, Cottonwood Falls, May 27, 1886, 8S. A. Stephenson. ° 
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Another phase in the development of contract requirements ap- 
peared in 1890, when one advertisement specified three acres per 
head.*2 This was a period when Colorado and other Western men, 
not Texans, were in the majority. Based upon payments through 
Strong City, Emporia and Cottonwood Falls banks it was estimated 
that Chase county had 20,000 head from Colorado, New Mexico and 
Arizona on grass with the result that a number of Western cattle- 
men were spending much of their time there.** This indicated that 
many owners were supervising their own cattle on grass rather than 
transferring the full responsibility to the pasture owner. Another 
example of owner supervision resulted in taking the herd from the 
pasture because of dissatisfaction with the care they received.** An 
instance where the pastureman was taking full responsibility is 
illustrated by the theft of the hide from a dead steer. The im- 
portance of the episode did not lie so much in the value of the hide 
as in the fact that the pastureman must have the brand from it to 
present at settlement time when he must account to the owner for 
delivery of all steers received.*® 

In 1930 the pasture owners of the Northern bluestem region 
launched the “Kansas Bluestem Pasturemen’s Association,” one 
point in their four-point program being the formulation of a uni- 
form contract. The decade of the 1930’s introduced important varia- 
tions in contracts, however, rather than uniformity, but in general 
the terms required the pastureman to receive the stock at the rail- 
road station, transfer them to pasture, take care of them during the 
summer and deliver a full count at the railroad at the end of the 
season. He was required to assume losses, except from disease. 
Minimum acreage allowances were required depending upon the 
age of the cattle, and rental prices were paid by head per season 
for each age class or by the acre. A newer procedure was some 
form of rental payment on the basis of pounds gained for the season, 
either at an agreed price per pound gained or for a part of the 
gain at the market price when sold. Contracts were usually made 
at a flat rate per season for the identical animal without respect 
to the actual number of days the cattle were on grass and without 
right of replacement of animals shipped early.“ The rentals were 
42. Ibid., April 24, 1890. 
483. Chase County Republican, Strong City, June 26, 1890. 
44. Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, August 8, 1901. 
45. Ibid., August 30, 1900. 


46. Cf. A. D. Weber, “‘Problems in Leasing Blue Stem Grass,”’ Kansas Stockman, Topeka, 
March 1, 1986; T. H. Lampe, ibid., January 15, 1988, from The Livestock Leader. 
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usually deferred until marketing, and on occasion the pastureman 
advanced the freight.*” 

The price of pasture rentals fluctuated and was controlled pri- 
marily by the market price of beef rather than by the price of land.** 
About 1900 a rental of one dollar per head per season was a good 
price on land worth $3.50 to $5.50 per acre. By 1911 the rates 
had advanced to $5.00 to $6.00 on land worth $18.00 to $30.00 and 
with cattle selling at $3.00 to $5.50 per hundred weight.*® The 
World War lifted rentals to $14.00 to $20.00 per head with pre- 
vailing prices from $16.00 to $18.00, and in some pastures the 
cattle were allowed five acres each, in consequence of the experience 
of the 1918 season which was dry.®! By 1920 cattle prices were too 
high and leading pasture owners declined to buy, leaving cattle own- 
ers to rent the pastures. In Wabaunsee county rates ruled $12.00 and 
up.®? The extension of the depression drove rentals down in 1921 to 
$6.00 to $12.00.5° Further declines continued through 1922 when the 
ruling price was about $8.75.5* By the middle 1920’s more emphasis 
was being placed on young cattle and a wider range in prices was 
emphasized accordingly. In 1925 there was some recovery from 
depression lows, young cattle being pastured at $5.00 to $8.00 with 
an average of about $6.25 and aged steers and cows from $7.00 to 
$10.00 with an average of about $8.50. Acreage allowances for 
young stuff averaged 3.25 acres and for steers 4.3 acres per head.™* 
In 1927 the rate for aged steers was quoted at $6.00 to $10.00 with 
an average of $8.10 and an allowance of three to five acres, and 
young cattle at $4.00 to $8.50 with an average of $6.00 and an al- 
lowance of two to four acres. In the Osage limestone pastures the 
rates for aged steers were $4.00 to $8.00 with an average of $6.25 
and an allowance of 5.1 acres and $3.00 to $6.00 with an average 
of $4.50 and an allowance of 4.5 acres. The sandstone pastures 
were quoted at lower rates.5° By 1929 the rates reached $8.00 to 
$11.00 for aged steers. There had been only three prosperous years 


47. T. H. Lampe, “Blue Stem Grass,” Kansas Stock a . April 15, 1931, 
The Livestock Leader. ee, ea See am 


48. A. D. Weber, loc. cit. 

49. Daily Drover’s Telegram, Kansas City, Mo., January 10, 12, April 18, 1911. Rental 
prices represent reports from Wabaunsee and Greenwood counties. 

50. Kansas Stockman, Topeka, February 15, May 1, 1919. 

51. Ibid., January 15, August 1, 1919. 
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55. Ibid., pe 15, 1925. 
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for cattlemen in the decade, 1925, 1927, and 1928; 1929 was favor- 
able for those who marketed early. 

As the depression of the 1930’s deepened pasture rates declined 
and by 1933 reached $2.50 to $5.00 for aged steers with an average 
of $3.50 to $4.00, and young cattle at $2.50 to $3.00. On account of 
dry weather the allowances were increased to six acres.5* Prices 
recovered somewhat in 1935 and 1936, but allowances were further 
increased because of the prolonged and severe drought and some 
pastures were idle. The rates for 1937 were $7.00 to $9.00.5% In 
1941 prices began about $8.50 declining near the end of the leasing 
season to $7.00.°° 

A long-time trend toward smaller, younger beef animals culmi- 
nated after the World War and presented the bluestem region with 
a new crop of problems. On grass a mature steer took on fat, but 
@ young animal added growth first and fat only if the feed provided 
nutrition definitely in excess of that necessary for growth. Grass 
needed a supplement for satisfactory finish. Systematic experi- 
mentation conducted by the state experiment station worked out 
new feeding procedures and rations. One important trend derived 
from these experiments was to prepare young cattle on dry feed 
before the grass season and later to finish them in the feed lot after 
grass. These adjustments assured the continuance of utilization 
of the bluestem grass in the maturing and fattening of the increas- 
ing proportion of young animals handled as well as grazing the con- 
tinued run of mature cattle. 

Financing the cattle business in any of its several phases requires 
facilities not necessary to other fields of agriculture. The turn- 
over of capital is necessarily slow, as much as three years in breed- 
ing and maturing cattle and from six months to a year in handling 
grass and fed cattle. Large amounts of capital are employed and 
heavy risks involved because of the fluctuation of markets and price 
levels between the time of incurring first production costs and realiz- 
ing final market returns. 

These problems of financing have important social implications. 
While there was always a fair complement of small farms, the 
features that gave the character to the bluestem region were large 
stock farms and large pastures, both of which involved capital in- 
vestment much beyond the means of the traditional family-size, 
family-owned-and-operated farm. Both land and cattle were 

57. Ibid., April 1, May 1, 1933. 
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figured not only in hundreds but often in thousands of units. A 
substantial number of old families survived through two or three 
generations. A much larger number had come and gone, many 
through the ordinary course of American farm population turnover, 
and many as the result of voluntary or forced liquidation—victims 
of depressions. Capital requirements and the nature of operations 
on large stock farms induced many fathers to associate their sons 
with them in the enterprise, or brothers to pool their interests. 
Urban capital was largely represented: grain and livestock com- 
mission men, doctors, lawyers and bankers—especially bankers— 
either as sole owners or as majority partners. Many of the com- 
mercial pastures, as distinguished from stock farms, were in similar 
hands. The words “banker and stockman” were used together so 
frequently as almost to constitute one word descriptive of the lead- 
ing men of the region. From the standpoint of rurality, the families 
residing in country homes were in conspicuous degrees minority 
partners or agents managing the enterprises and employees, some- 
times specialists in herd management and administration, but more 
numerous were relatively unskilled farm laborers. Conspicuous in 
the boom days of the 1880’s were establishments of manorial pro- 
portions occupied by the owners, and in some degree these families 
survived. 

The devastating effects of the prolonged drouth of the 1930's 
brought alarm to the bluestem region, an alarm not justified in 
the perspective of -history. The grass problem had been ever 
present and ever a source of anxiety to stockmen. Much of the 
attitude of the early settlers toward grass was conditioned by the 
humid climate-timbered land point of view. There the grasses were 
not strictly native, but grass covering came only after the forests 
were cleared. Dependence upon tame grasses for pasture and 
meadow was the rule. Upon coming into the sub-humid prairie- 
plains this type of mental furniture was carried West along with 
other farm properties. Allowing for a reasonable number of ex- 
ceptions, there was a rather general assumption that the native 
grasses could not survive occupation of the country for purposes of 
agriculture. Writing from Osage county in June, 1880, prior to his 
long tenure as secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, F. D. 
Coburn expressed the view that the days were numbered when 
reliance could be placed upon wild prairie grass for pasture and 
hay.” A writer in Dickinson county in 1881 looked upon the wheat 
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boom as temporary insisting that “the time is not far distant when 
every farmer will have to depend on his own land for hay 
and we predict that in ten years from now, there will be thousands 
of acres of clover and timothy growing, and cattle and sheep graz- 
ing thereon, where now are luxuriant and magnificent fields of 
wheat.” ®! Three years later another writer repeated the Coburn 
view but went further in exposition: “The prairie grass must go. 
It is but a matter of a few years time when eastern Kansas will 
have to depend on tame grasses forhay. . . . Prairie grass does 
not make permanent pasturage. As soon as a tract of land is fenced 
and pastured, the wild grass soon dies and gives place to weeds and 
the pasture becomes almost worthless.” ® 

The tame grasses of which so much was expected were bluegrass, 
clover, timothy and orchard grass, but it took extended and severe 
ministrations of time and nature to prove to these Easterners the 
extent of their mistaken preconceptions. First introduced experi- 
mentally into the area in 1875, alfalfa, a rank outsider among the 
tame grasses, had still to prove its worth and become second only 
to the native bluestem as a foundation grass for the cattle industry. 
A clear recognition of the permanence and significance of the blue- 
stem grass was slow in materializing, a fact that is vividly illus- 
trated by a report on Western grasses made by an investigator for 
the federal Department of Agriculture in 1886 which depreciatingly 
declared that “although somewhat coarse it is considered valuable 
and everywhere cut for hay.” ® In view of such misconceptions 
concerning the behavior of nature there is little wonder at the con- 
fusion manifested concerning the future of grass. Nearer right than 
most, but still not sufficiently appreciative of nature’s own careful 
selection based upon ages of experimentation in her own laboratories, 
was a writer who dismissed all the grasses from east of the Missis- 
sippi insisting that “in view of the peculiarities of our climate, if 
not of our soil also, would we not suppose, a priori, that some of the 
many native grasses could be found that would be superior both for 
pasture and for hay?” ™ 

At the opposite pole from these erroneous, early ideas concerning 
the native grasses, are the equally mistaken views of the soil and 
grass conservation experts of the 1930’s and 1940’s who pointed 
back to the supposed golden age when the grass was plentiful and no 

61. Dickinson County Chronicle, Abilene, February 25, 1881. 

62. Kansas City (Mo.) Live-Stock Indicator, July 24, 1884. 
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question was raised respecting its permanence—only inexcusable 
abuse, they said, caused its depletion. In neither period was there 
sufficient appreciation of the alternation of favorable and unfavor- 
able climatic conditions and their effect upon grass, nor of the re- 
markable recuperative powers of native grass. A grass covering is 
as natural to the prairie and plains as a forest covering to the 
humid East or jungle to the tropics. But in times of drought hys- 
teria over depletion of grass there was only an occasional clear- 
memoried old-timer who insisted that these conditions were a re- 
curring phenomena and that ninety percent of the problem depended 
upon nature and the return of favorable rains. In other words, 
man’s control measures could account for only ten percent. The 
exact figures might be challenged, but not the principle. 

Various weeds thrived at the expense of grass during the drought 
of the 1930’s, broom weed arousing particular comment from Council 
Grove to the south line of Greenwood county. The one favorable 
season of 1938 brought the following comment: 

Broom weed, which last year caused alarm and no little damage is very 
scarce this season. Some report it entirely disappeared and other weeds which 
threatened many acres of good grass land, are not so prevalent this season. It 


all shows that when there is plenty of moisture in the ground the rugged 
native grass will take care of itself. . . . 8 


The renewed vigor of the bluestem grass was so conspicuous that 
a number of people reported to the press on the extreme height to 
which it had grown: from Chase county, prior to the drought decade, 
eight feet, five inches; after the drought, six to eight feet; from 
Marshall county, nine feet tall; and in several pastures in Wa- 
baunsee county, five to six feet tall even though it had been pas- 
tured all summer.** These measurements recall the statements of 
old-timers that the bluestem along the Cottonwood river would hide 
a man riding horseback. 

The original carrying capacity of the grasslands varied widely 
because of the differences in soil quality and depth and in topog- 
raphy, the extremes being found in the rocky hilltops and in the 


65. Kansas Stockman, Topeka, October 15, 1987; Cf. Francis H. Arnold, “Conditions in 
Southwest,” in tbid., April 1, 1938. 

66. Ibid., July 1, 1988. Cf., also, September 15, 1938. 

A similar thing happened in the short grass of the High Plains. The cactus menace was 
the subject of vigorous eradication measures. During the wet season of 1941 an apparent 
miracle happened, the cactus died out, in some regions almost completely, and in and around 
where each clump of cactus had been the buffalo grass and grama grass appeared in most 
vigorous condition, the cactus having served as protection and nurse crop to the new grass. 
The author made a tour of observation of these grasslands during the mid-summer of 
1941.—C/., also, Topeka Daily Capital, August 17, 1941. 

The Russian thistle served much the same nurse crop function on both the grass lands 
and the fallow fields in the Great Plains region, the outcome being conspicuous in the summer 
of 1941. Old settlers told the author that the same thing occurred in connection with the 
restoration after the drought of the 1890's. 


67. Kansas Stockman, Topeka, December 15, 1929, October 15, 1937, September 15, 1988 
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river bottoms. Another type of extreme was to be found in periods 
of favorable rainfall in contrast with periods of severe drought. In 
the course of years much of the best grass-producing land was 
brought into cultivation, leaving the less fertile to carry the grazing 
load. Waste land developed in pastures around watering places and 
feeding grounds.** These factors are an important reminder that 
comparisons of carrying capacity for different periods seldom apply 
to identical acres. During boom periods carrying capacity was 
greatly over-rated and under adverse conditions the depletion was 
represented in correspondingly pessimistic terms. Experimental 
work in pasture restoration lacked the essential elements of per- 
spective afforded only by the lapse of a long period of time. The 
oldest controlled pasture experiment in the bluestem area was begun 
so recently as 1915. To be fully convincing it would be necessary 
to have records of a reasonable number of samples representing dif- 
ferent sections of the region, records that would in each case apply 
to identical acres, and records which would embrace at least a cen- 
tury of climatic experience. Making a moderate allowance for error, 
the tentative conclusion from this historical study of the bluestem 
region is that no substantial long-time change has taken place in the 
carrying capacity of pastures which have had reasonable treatment. 
Furthermore, experience indicates that not only may depleted pas- 
tures be restored, but that bare places and even plowed fields may 
be reseeded and restored successfully in a comparatively short time 
when the essential weather conditions are favorable. 

By way of conclusion to this introductory survey of the history 
of the bluestem-pasture region attention is directed to the volume 
of the pasture movement of Southwestern cattle at different periods 
and some evaluation of it in comparative terms. Probably there is 
no phase of Western history with which the public has a more gen- 
eral interest and at least a superficial familiarity than the Texas 
cattle drives from the time of the opening of the Abilene market in 
1867 to the closing of the cattle trails to Dodge City in the 1880’s. 
Around this phase of American history there has grown up an amaz- 
ing accumulation of history, legend and folklore. The exact vol- 
ume of those drives can never be known, but estimates are available 
which indicate some approximation of numbers.” Except for three 


68. Cf. Henry Rogler, ‘Pasture Situation in Kansas,” in ibid., April 1, 1938, covers 
some of these points. 

69. Kili L. Anderson, “Deferred Grazing of Bluestem Pastures,” Bulletin 291, Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station (Topeka, State Printing Plant, 1940). The introductory state- 
ments in this study are lacking in historical background and make assertions regarding carrying 
capacity which would be difficult to prove and which ignore weather cycles. 

70. E. E. Dale, The Range Cattle Industry (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1930), 
pp. 59, 60, and footnotes. Dale used Nimmo’s figures as the most accurate. 
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isolated big years, the estimates of the annual drives of Texas cattle 
northward range from 150,000 to 350,000 for the years 1869 to 1884. 
From other estimates the conclusion is derived that not over 25 
percent of such cattle were shipped to market for beef, or 50,000 to 
75,000 head each year.” 

Systematic estimates are lacking of the volume of Southwestern 
cattle shipped by rail to the Kansas pastures for grass fattening as 
they proceeded on their way to market, but significant fragments can 
be pieced together for the earlier periods and for the recent period 
the federal agricultural marketing service has provided rather full 
data. In the 1890’s the Kansas inspection service reported on the 
number of permits granted for entrance into the state, but the fig- 
ures were on a calendar year basis and did not segregate cattle for 
pasture from those for feeding and the pasture regions within the 
state were not designated separately. The admissions into the state 
for 1891 and 1892 averaged 325,000 for each year. The movement 
for the year 1895 was evidently one of the smallest as only 58,481 
were admitted for pasture and feeding. Big volume was attained 
again in 1897 with 424,249 admitted, the sources of this movement 
being distributed as follows: Texas, 233,444; Arizona, 82,048; Okla- 
homa, 30,497; New Mexico, 29,819; Missouri, 7,351; and Old 
Mexico, 31,090. The numbers for 1898 were larger, but the annual 
volume for the four years 1900-1903 ranged from 213,000 to 319,000. 

Skipping over two decades to the five-year period 1925-1929 the 
federal marketing service figures are more explicit and are available 
for the bluestem region and for the Oklahoma Osage pastures 
separately. The combined figures for these pastures ranged from 
423,000 to 486,000 annually. The bluestem’s share of these ranged 
from 263,000 to 278,000 annually. During the depression years of 
the 1930’s the numbers of cattle sent to the Kansas-Oklahoma pas- 
tures fluctuated widely and the general trend was downward until 
1939. The ten-year average, 1930 to 1939 inclusive, was 287,000 
head for the combined pastures and 209,000 for the bluestem, but the 
low year was 1938 with 196,000 and 131,000 head respectively. The 
cattle movement for the current year 1941 credits the two pasture 
regions with 240,000 transient cattle, the bluestem with 177,000 head 
and the Osage with 63,000. This reflects a partial recovery in volume 
but there is still a question, because of the economic changes that 

71. Wichita Eagle, June 14, 1872. Not over twenty-five percent were beef cattle according 


to Dale, The Range Cattle Industry, p. 82. The analysis of herds and the disposition of 
driven cattle in part based upon the tenth U. 8. Census, v. III, p. 21, cited by Dale. 
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have occurred in the South during the depression decade, whether 
the volume will again reach the levels of the earlier years. 

In comparing periods it is evident that the numbers of South- 
western beef cattle handled annually by rail through Kansas in 1897 
was six to eight times as great as during the Texas-drive period, 
when as pointed out above not over 50,000 to 75,000 of those driven 
annually were suitable for beef. The numbers for the bluestem 
region alone in the late 1920’s was four to five times those for the 
wild years at Abilene, Ellsworth, and Dodge City. A comparison 
of the size of the animals and the percentage of commercial beef 
dressed out of each gives an even greater advantage to the more 
recent periods. In quality of beef the Texas steer could not be com- 
pared with the modern steer. On all points the more recent pro- 
cedures for fattening cattle account for more and better beef, and the 
Kansas bluestem grasslands serve as the maturing and fattening 
ground in a more efficient style than was ever possible under the 
drive regime. 

Unfortunately for good history, the general public has overvalued 
the ephemeral, the sensational and the pathological features of the 
short-lived cowboy boom days. At most the Texas drives of song 
and story lasted not more than twenty years, while the practice of 
rail shipments through the bluestem pastures has already functioned 
more than half a century. The bluestem-pasture business is more 
efficient, it is relatively standardized and avoids the sensational and 
the spectacular as the herds are moved by train to pasture to insure 
the least possible shrinkage. The shipments are delivered at nu- 
merous small railway stations which serve the pastures. When 
the cattle leave the pastures for market the shipment is usually 
accomplished by an overnight haul. None of these operations come 
to the attention of the public, and like most of the stabilized insti- 
tutions of a complex social system they are taken for granted so 
long as they continue to deliver beef to the consumer’s table. Out- 
side the ranks of the cattlemen themselves, few understand the 
significance of this beef-producing process. It is not a local in- 
dustry only, but a vital intersectional link in the national economic 
system. The history of the bluestem-pasture region is important 
in its own right as Kansas history, but it is more than that. To the 
extent that the Kansas bluestem contributes to the essential meat 
supplies of the nation, it is also national history. Nevertheless, there 
are few regions in the United States that are more important and less 
known than this bluestem-pasture region of Kansas. 

















“Letters From Kanzas” 
Juuia Louisa Lovesoy 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE four letters here reprinted were published in the Independent 

Democrat,? Concord, N. H., in 1855, under the heading “Letters 
From Kanzas.” Julia Louisa (Hardy) Lovejoy was the wife of the 
Rev. Charles H. Lovejoy, a Methodist minister of Croydon, N. H. 
In a letter to Isaac T. Goodnow, January 13, 1855, Mr, Lovejoy 
wrote: 

I have been makeing my plans for a few months to go west in the 
spring. . . . I am a member of the N[ew] H{ampshire] Conferance—have 
trav[alilled in the regular work 21 years—have been an opposer of Slavery from 
my earliest reccollections—have acted with the Abolitionists from the first— 
am possesed of good health—have a wife & three children—one, a boy 17 years, 
a girl 15 and another girl 6 in the spring—All in good health, & spirits . . 3 


Mrs. Lovejoy’s letters continue the story—describing the journey 
of her family to Kansas territory; the pleasures, hardships and 
sorrows of pioneer life; incidents in the founding of Manhattan in 
which the Lovejoys had a part. The last two letters are of par- 
ticular value for their first-hand information on the pioneer settle- 
ment which is today the city of Manhattan. 

According to historical accounts, the Lovejoy’s son, Irving Roscoe, 
was the first white child born within the town limits.* This birth 
occurred September 17, 1855.5 An older child, Juliette,® born in 
New Hampshire, married Dr. Samuel Whitehorn, who settled in 
Manhattan in 1855. 

The Rev. Charles H. Lovejoy was a member of both the Boston 
and Manhattan town companies, organized April 4 and June 4, 1855, 
respectively. He served as a traveling Methodist preacher, his cir- 
cuit covering a large area around Manhattan. In 1856 he made a 


1. Julia Louisa Hardy was born March 9, 1812, in Lebanon, N. H., daughter of Daniel 
Hardy. She married in 1838, or 1834, the Rev. Charles H. Lovejoy. Her death occurred 
February 6, 1882, in Douglas county. 

2. Published in both the daily and weekly Independent Democrat, the dates given here 
are for the weekly edition: Letter No. 1, June 21; Letter No. 2, June 28; Letter No. 3, 
July 5; Letter No. 4, August 28, 1855. 

8. Charles H. Lovejoy to Isaac T. Goodnow, January 13, 1855.—-MSS. division, Kansas 
State Historical Society. 

4. Dr. 8S. Whiteborn, “An Historical Sketch of Riley County,” in the Manhattan 
Nationalist, July 7, 1876; Sarah A. (Dyer) Woodard, ‘Early ee in Kansas,"’ in Log Cabin 
Days, published by the Riley County Historical Society (1929), p. 26. Doctor Whitehorn’s 
account gives the child’s name as Irving Pomeroy. 

5. Alumni Record of Baker University (Baldwin City, 1917), p. 69, gives the exact date. 

6. An avenue in Manhattan is named Juliette, possibly for Juliette (Lovejoy) Whitehorn. 
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trip East to appeal for funds to build Methodist churches in Kan- 
sas.? 

Early in 1857 the Lovejoys moved to Douglas county. Subse- 
quent events in their lives are not relevant to this series of letters.® 







II. THe Letrers 










On Boarp THE “Kate SwINNeEY,” 
Missour! River, March 13, 1855. 

Mr. Epiror: By your permission, I will make use of your paper 
as a medium through which to give our dear N. E. friends who have 
said beseechingly, “write to me,” some idea of our journey to the 
far-famed Kanzas, and a brief description of the country as far 
as we have become personally acquainted with the Territory. 

We took the cars, Monday the 5th inst., at White River Junction, 
Vt., and via Springfield, Mass., reached Albany, N. Y., Tuesday 
noon, and Wednesday morn, left with a large company from Massa- 
chusetts and R. I., for the “land of promise.”® Arrived in Buffalo 
about 8 o’clock in the evening, stopping three hours for rest, when 
we were whirled rapidly away toward Toledo, O., which we reached 
with jaded limbs and empty stomachs, about 3 P.M. Our ride was 
all that we could desire, through a fine country, good accommoda- 
tions in the cars, (bating a little about the dense crowd of human 
beings closely packed from dire necessity in each “seat,”’) gentle- 
manly conductors along the route, until we reached Toledo, when 
we suffered some inconvenience in crossing the Maumee River, in a 
miserably old crazy boat, where hundreds of human beings were 
pushed through a narrow aperture for ingress and egress, hardly 
sufficient to admit one at a time, of corpulent dimensions. There 
were other boats in sight, externally inviting, but safely ensconced 
in winter quarters. Our next stopping place was Chicago, where 
we were glad to partake of a refreshing breakfast, Thursday morn- 































7. T. C. Wells, ‘Letters of a Kansas Pioneer,” in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. V, 
p. 172. 

8. A brief sketch of the life of the Rev. Charles H. Lovejoy was published in The Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. VII, p. 497; the obituary of Mrs. Lovejoy was printed in the Western 
Home Journal, Lawrence, February 23, 1882. 

9. This company preceded by one week the first regular spring party of the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company in 1855, sent out on March 13. Isaac T. Goodnow advertised in the 
Herald and Journal (city of publication not identified) late in February that he had made 
arrangements for friends and acquaintances of the Rev. J. Denison and himself to start from 
Boston on March 6 (“‘Webb Scrap Books,”’ v. III, p. 20.—Library, Kansas State Historical 
Society). In Goodnow’s diary for 1855 (MSS. division, Kansas State Historical Society) under 
date of March 6 is this entry: “. . . Finished preparations for my departure with Br. Lin- 
coln, Revs. C. H. Lovejoy, Newell Trafton & others. Left Boston in the Express Train . 
for “Albany. 20 passengers for Kansas. 8 added at Framingham. 30 at Springfield 8 at 
Albany 2, Buffalo.” An item in the Boston Atlas of March 13, 1855 (quoted in “‘Webb Scrap 
Books,” v. III, p. 45), states: ““The Kansas Party under the charge of Messrs. Lincoln and 
Goodnow (numbering 75 individuals), which left this State on Tuesday, the 6th inst., reached 
St. Louis safely, and thence took passage by steamer Kate Swinney for Kansas City, Mo., on 
Saturday afternoon last.” 
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ing, furnished to our company, at the low rate of 25 cts., through 
the kindness of L. P. Lincoln, Esq., our energetic Agent, who is un- 
tiring in his efforts to make our journey pleasant, and seems inter- 
ested in all that interests the emigrant.’ We left Chicago about 
9 A. M., and our noble steed bore us impetuously on over the far- 
famed prairies of Illinois, with almost lightning speed, allowing us 
only a moment to snatch a glance at the smooth, mirror-like surface, 
of one [of] the loveliest land-scapes our wandering eyes ever be- 
held,—accustomed, as we have been from earliest childhood, to 
N. E. scenery, diversified with hill and dale. O how did the wish, 
which we vainly endeavored to suppress, escape us, ever and anon, 
as some new eminence—crowned with thrifty fruit trees, affording 
a fine “rural seat” for some wealthy occupant, that we too had 
caught the fever of emigration, long years ago, and had found a 
home with the almost envied Hoosier. 

Onward we were borne, in one continuous routine of “jar and 
whistle,” toward the sunny south, reaching Alton, the scene of the 
Lovejoy tragedy,'! about midnight, where we left the tilt of the 
cars for the less-fatiguing motion of a commodious steamboat, and 
so at last, we are on this great “father of waters,” this mighty ar- 
tery,—whose constant pulsations drain the heart of this vast con- 
tinent—the Mississippi River, whose course we have traced with 
the enthusiasm of childhood, on Morse’s old Atlas, little thinking 
when the hey-dey of youth was passed, we too, should find a tran- 
scient home on a vessel, whose prow should plough its turbid waters. 
The scenery along the Mississippi is as we supposed, low and mo- 
notonous; not dotted with thrifty looking villages or stately man- 
sions, as in N. E., and we could not resist the impression we have 
everywhere felt in Missouri, that the blighting mildew of slavery, 
is evident on this productive soil, is seen on the dilapidated dwell- 
ings of the planters, and on all you come in contact with. O how 
often did we wish that energetic yankees, eking out a life of toil, on 
sterile, unproductive soil, could for a few years, occupy these rich 
lands, how greatly would the face of things be changed! 

We entered the Missouri Hotel, St. Louis, about 3 o’clock Sat- 
urday morning, and found the first hour of undisturbed sleep since 
we left V[ermon]t. Here we found ample accommodations, a nice 
breakfast awaiting us, and were soon fortunate enough, under the 


10. Luke P. Lincoln, whom Isaac T. Goodnow called ‘‘our superintendent,” in his “‘Per- 
Reminiscences and Kansas Emigration, 1855,’’ in Kansas Historical Collections, v. IV, p. 

245. 
11. Mrs. Lovejoy refers to the murder of Abolitionist Elijah P. Lovejoy by a Proslavery 
mob at Alton, Ill., in 1837. He was a relative of the Rev. Charles H. Lovejoy. 
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guidance of friend Lincoln, to secure a passage on the “Kate Swin- 
ney,” from St. Louis to Kanzas City, for the meagre charge of $10 
each, and superb fare, that would pamper the most fastidious epi- 
cure. Now Mr. Editor, if you can travel 500 miles for this “wee 
bit” living in princely style, your every want anticipated by swift- 
footed waiters, officers and crew, with clocklike regularity, moving 
in their appointed sphere of action, eager to answer all your in- 
quiries and show you every indulgence, why—in this matter—we 
congratulate your good fortune! 

We came on board about 8 o’clock, Saturday morning, and through 
the kindness of Capt. Chouteau,!* were permitted to take an excur- 
sion to “Jefferson barracks,” down the Mississippi River, which 
took us about all day to perform, with no additional charge. Our 
company consisted of upwards of 100 men, women and children, 
from New England, New York and Pennsylvania, and a most happy 
family we are. By the permission of Capt. Chouteau, we had public 
religious service on board, Sabbath, A. M., commencing at the usual 
hour, sermon by Mr. Lovejoy; and in the evening, by Rev. N. 
Trafton'® of the “Biblical Institute” of your goodly city. 

There are slaveholders on board—the Captain himself being one; 
but as yet no conflicting sentiments have been advanced to cause 
collision, though it is well-known that we are from Yankee land 
and hate slavery to the death, with all its kindred evils. We have 
one bright little slave girl on board, valued by her mistress at $500. 

Here may be seen a world in miniature—On one hand sits the 
industrious Bay State lady, plying her knitting needles, there an- 
other putting the “finish” to a substantial pair of overalls, to make 
comfortable that much loved husband, as he tills the soil of Kanzas. 
In another corner a pleasure-loving group, at “chequers,” or thumb- 
ing over the keys of the piano-forte, or the guitar; and still another, 
singing lustily, old-fashioned, soul-enlivening Methodist hymns. 
Truly, Mr. Editor, notwithstanding our differences of opinion, we 
are a model family, so far as harmony and love are concerned, and 
as I gaze on this group of wives and mothers, who have torn them- 
selves away from dear New England homes to follow the fortunes 
of that loved husband, to become a light in his mud-walled cabin— 
to wipe the sweat of toil from his care-worn brow—and like an 
angel-watcher, to minister to his comfort in sickness and health— 
and, prospectively, to brave hardships of no ordinary character—I 


12. Capt. P. M. Chouteau. 
18. The Rev. Newell Trafton. 
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ask, “Who shall wipe the dew of death, that will ere long gather on 
her brow in yon stranger land? What soft hand will smoothe her 
pillow in death, or shed the symphathetic tear, with bereaved loved 
ones, as her “remains” shall be laid away in the dark, damp tomb, 
or who shield her orphaned ones, far from kin and childhood’s home 
when she is no more? I pause: my heart is full, and tears unbidden 
well-up from the deep-fount of feeling. I list! A mournful echo, 
borne from the wilds of Kanzas answers “Who?” 

We are at this hour at Murpheysville, on the Missouri, 20 miles 
from Washington, St. Charles Co., where we have been for three 
hours, firmly imbedded in the sand, and though every effort has 
been made to extricate ourselves from this predicament, our noble 
vessel is so heavily laden, she sullenly refuses to move an inch. 
There are 112 officers and soldiers and 90 horses on board, belonging 
{to] the U. 8. Army. These, with the Kanzas emigrants and their 
luggage, amounts to no small sum of freight. Flocks of wild geese, 
ducks, and beautiful white swans sailing gracefully over turbid 
waters, now meet the eye. But the wheel sluggishly moves, and we 
are onward bound. Adieu. You may hear from us again. 

Jcxia Louisa Lovesoy. 


AMERICAN Hore, Kanzas Ciry, 
Mo., April 13, 1855. 

Mr. Epitor: We took leave of your readers, whilst we were senti- 
mentally thinking of the song of the “dying swan,” occasioned by 
“association of ideas” in seeing a group of “living ones” sporting on 
the “mad Missouri.” 

Our journey up the river was delightfully pleasant, though some- 
what protracted on account of low water. ‘We saw some places of 
interest, on the river, but “few and far between,” and not one that 
looked home-like, or that would compare in tastefulness of Archi- 
tecture with a New England cottage. Even Jefferson, the Capitol 
of the State, had nothing peculiarly attracting, save the green hills 
sloping down to the water’s edge, covered in mid-March with verdure 
that was very welcome to us from the Granite State, who had just 
been sleigh-riding over snow-drifts six feet in depth! 

The Capitol was a spacious building on a beautiful eminence over- 
looking the river, but we thought it would look very contemptible 
along-side of the one in the Green Mountain State. One thing seemed 
to us like neglect or indolence; the rusty appearance of the unpainted 
copper sheathing that covered the cupola of the structure, that by 


3—1875 
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heavy rains had soiled the exterior of the walls the entire height. 
Near this place we saw what called forth exclamations of disappro- 
bation and disgust from some of our warm-hearted anti-slavery New 
Englanders, who had not been accustomed to such sights. A cart 
drawn by mules, was being relieved from its “contents” of manure, 
by a hoe in the hands of a colored woman, whilst her overseer stood 
by with an air of content, giving directions that it should be properly 
done, whilst he moved not a finger to assist the poor creature in her 
masculine task! O slavery, thou unsexing demon, how art thou 
cursed of God and humanity. 

We reached Kanzas City Sabbath Morn, March 18th, in season to 
attend divine worship; and Mr. Lovejoy, though a known minister 
of the Northern M. E. Church, that is just now making such a stir 
amongst the enraged Missourians, was called to officiate in the pul- 
pit. The practice obtains, we think through their indolence through- 
out the State, of one service in the day-time, and one in the evening. 
There is but one Church edifice in the city, and this unpainted, 
uncarpeted, and as filthy as any incorrigible tobacco chewer would 
wish to have it; stove, benches, and other “fixtures” bearing un- 
mistakable evidence that the delicious weed, had been thoroughly 
masticated. 

Our first impressions of this city were extremely unfavorable; and 
boarding in this hotel as we have for weeks past, confirms us in the 
belief, that though a great business place, on account of emigration 
to Kanzas, yet the place itself, the inhabitants and the morals, are 
of an indescribably repulsive and undesirable character. Indeed, 
we know of but few places that we would not select for a permanent 
residence, in preference to Kanzas City. 

But “Kanzas Ho!” is the watch-word for our party, and lo! all 
with one consent, begin to make a move in that direction. Teams 
being purchased, and all due preparation made the “pioneer party” 
with a noble span of horses and covered wagon, loaded to its utmost 
capacity with tents, mattresses, provisions, &c., for an exploring 
tour, started ahead, leaving the “ox team” to follow in due time.™ 
The company, some of whom were clergymen, presented a very 
unique and ludicrous appearance when fully equipped for their 


14. Isaac T. Goodnow in his ‘‘Reminiscences,”’ loc. cit., p. 248, says a committee of seven 
was chosen to explore and select a site where the company was to settle. He names only six: 
Isaac T. Goodnow, Luke P. Lincoln, Charles H. Lovejoy, N. R. Wright, C. N. Wilson and 
Joseph Wintermute. In his diary for 1855, loc. cit., entry of March 20 reads: ‘Several of the 
party bought oxen & horses. 7 of us started with a two horse team, leaving 12 to come on with 
the oxen.”” They reached the junction of the Kansas and Blue rivers on March 24, 1855. 
Others of the party remained in Kansas City for a time. A. Browning was the seventh mem- 
ber of the locating party according to a secondary source.—Portrait and Biographical Album 
of Washington, Clay and Riley Counties, Kansas (Chicago, Chapman Bros., 1890), p. 547. 
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journey. Some with oil-cloth hats and overcoats, and long boots 
drawn over their pants, to protect them from the mud, each armed 
with his rifle or revolver, for game, not for fear of the Indians or 
Missourians; the oxen, some without horns, and others less fortunate, 
minus in a certain appendage, very necessary in musquito-times; 
the drivers armed with a stick a number of feet in length, to which 
was appended a lash of enormous length, which dexterously used by 
one accustomed to it, makes “all ring again.” 

The party went in various directions, until by unanimous consent, 
a location was agreed upon at the junction of the Big Blue, and Kan- 
zas Rivers. There for the present we will leave them, busily selecting 
their “claims,” and erecting their cabins to shelter them and their 
families, who are to follow, whilst we return to “matters and things” 
in Kanzas [City]. It would seem almost incredible to all, save 
an eye witness of the fact, of the hosts whose name is “legion” that 
have been emptied from the boats on to the shores of Kanzas during 
our stay here, and still they come! Thousands upon thousands, from 
almost every State in the Union, arrive here, and many go to West- 
port and Parkville, without stopping here. Some return in a week 
or two homeward bound, venting their curses against the “Aid Com- 
pany” that has “humbugged them,” in misrepresenting the country, 
(but these, almost invariably, are found not to possess the most 
necessary elements of frontier life, courage and endurance,) whilst 
thousands brave hardships, and are determined to “rough it” for a 
season, that they may enjoy the fruit of their labors. 

A number of instances of a painful character have come under 
my observation, where almost, and in some instances quite, the last 
dollar has been expended in travelling “to and fro” in the Territory, 
and, like Noah’s dove, finding no rest, turn their faces Eastward, 
sick of every thing they have seen in Eden’s imaginary garden. 
Others, after being absent a few weeks, have stuck their stake, built 
their cabins, made their gardens, and return in triumph to New 
England, (or take the boats here for that purpose,) for their dear 
ones left behind. This class usually are extravagant in their praises 
of the country, and, like the Eastern Queen, declare the one half of 
its beauties have not been told them, and their portfolios or “common 
place” books exhibit the “Olive leaf” in the shape of beautiful prairie 
flowers, plucked in their wanderings, and sacredly preserved to carry 
to their Eastern friends, that they may see the “blossoms of Eden.” 

I have seen more of human suffering since I came to this place 
than I have ever seen lifelong before; and this is not to be wondered 
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at, so many coming such an immense distance, each bringing in his 
veins the seeds of disease, pertaining to his own peculiar clime, and 
when he arrives, worn out with fatigue and exposure, he is ripe for 
sickness and death. An affection of the lungs, called here “pneu- 
monia, and winter fever,” has prevailed amongst the emigrants and 
citizens to an alarming extent, and swept many to the tomb. At 
one time in this hotel, five men in one room were sick with lung 
fever, and one in another, Rev. J. Dennisan,! of the N. E. Con- 
ference, sick with the same disease, and lost his youngest child by it. 
Scarcely an emigrant but has had a touch of it until they get away 
from the air of this river into the territory, where the air is purer, 
when their lungs are soon healed. I have seen the emigrant pay 
almost his last dollar for board at this house, said to be built ex- 
pressly for his benefit, and published to the world “three and four 
dollars per week for board,” when in every instance during our stay 
it has been one dollar per day, for those under the protection of the 
“Aid Company,” and all others $1.50. Though as far as we are 
personally concerned, the needle has supplied all our demands for 
“board and lodging” hitherto. The table-fare we will leave for abler 
pens to describe. The hotel is very commodious, built of brick, four 
stories high, and an addition for an airy dining-room now being 
erected. 

Provisions are very high in this city, flour per hundred, $5.75, 
corn meal, $1.50 and $1.75, butter, 30 cents, ham 11 and 12, smoked 
sides of hogs, much eaten here, 9 and 10, dried apple 12 1-2 per 
pound, molasses 75 per gallon, sugar 8 and 9. The freight from St. 
Louis to Kanzas is enormously high, water is so low at this time. 

We are anxiously looking for rain, as a drought almost unparal- 
leled in the history of the State, has long prevailed. 

A party have just arrived from Indiana, and among the number 
is a man one hundred and four years old. His second wife is along 
with him, aged 77. This old man has traveled over 1000 miles on 
the water, to get here with his son, who takes care of him. My 
heart ached for him when I thought of what he must unavoidably 
meet. Indeed, I have wept almost every day with some poor emi- 
grant in trouble, and have named this “reception room” the “bridge 
of sighs,” that all must pass over to find the promised land. Wives 
parting from their husbands, children from their parents, or friends 
weeping for friends left behind, some sick and disheartened, some 


15. The Rev. Joseph Denison, later a founder and first president of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan. 
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spent all their money, others hom[e]sick, and still others burying 
their children or friends, and I have found a daily work for weeks, 
to console the emigrant, and sympathize with the afflicted. 

Juuia Louisa Lovesoy. 


Mout or THE Bic Buive River, 
K. T., May 22d, 1855. 


Mr. Eprror:—With sad and grief-stricken hearts we resume our 
communications for your paper—and O, how can we narrate the 
heart-crushing events of a few past weeks? The sorrows of a life 
of forty years, have been as nothing, compared with what our poor 
hearts have felt in a few brief days. Ah me! the insatiate Archer 
has selected another victim—our little circle has been broken—the 
lamb of the flock taken, and our sweet Edith,’ a child of many 
prayers and hopes, laid low in death! For five short summers she 
has gladdened our hearts, and been a light in our dwelling, and 
within four days of her sixth birthday, the spirit took its heaven- 
ward flight, and we laid her precious dust away on a beautiful 
prairie, near Lawrence, Kanzas Territory. Sleep on, my angel 
child—though thy mother’s heart is breaking with untold anguish— 
death’s icy grasp will ere long be broken, and then my eyes un- 
dimmed by burning tears, will behold thee, a seraph, with the “shin- 
ing band.”— Lung fever, that has swept like a pestilence through 
Missouri, seized all of our family who remained in Kanzas, and 
measles setting in, our little one was soon numbered with the dead. 

We arrived at our intended home about two weeks ago, and, not- 
withstanding the vacant spot in the home circle, and our own deso- 
late hearts, we must pronounce this the most charming country our 
eyes ever beheld! I wish to write to our New England friends, 
things as we view them in this Territory, and only as far as we do 
know them! It seems to us impossible that any spot on earth, un- 
cultivated by art, can be more inviting in appearance than this 
country. Beautiful rolling prairie, undulating like the waves of the 
sea, high limestone cliffs with immense bottom-lands, stretching into 
thousands of acres as rich as it is possible for it to be, high table- 
lands, with a soil a number of feet in depth. The only thing we 
have noticed as being lacking to make this country all that could be 
desired, is a scarcity of good building timber, such as spruce and 


16. Edith Urania, the Lovejoy’s younger daughter, died May 5, 1855, of measies and ex- 
posure. This event occurred the day after the family arrived in Lawrence. Her grave is said 
to have been the third made by pioneers on Mount Oread.—United States Biographical Dic- 
tionary, Kansas Volume (Chicago, S. Lewis & Co., 1879), p. 289. 
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pine— There is a sufficiency of wood for many years to come, and 
limestone in plenty for fencing here, and for building purposes. 
There are living springs of pure sweet water on most of the claims 
in this vicinity, and wells are dug on the open prairie, where water 
is found of excellent quality but a few feet below the surface. 

Our company consists of men of the “right stamp,” mostly from 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, including a number of clergymen, 
and men of liberal education, who have been successfully engaged 
for years as teachers in our distinguished seminaries of learning at 
the East, and are henceforth to devote their energies for the benefit 
of this new Territory— They have pitched on a beautiful site for 
a city, at the junction of the Big Blue and Kanzas Rivers, and to- 
day surveyors are busy in staking out the streets on an immense 
scale, a number of miles in circumference; frames and cabins are 
going up all around to secure this city property, whilst for miles 
around farm claims have been taken, and five, ten, and so on acres 
planted, and every thing is growing rapidly." 

Our present abode is a floorless cabin, built of logs, the crevices 
filled with sticks and mud, the roof covered with “shakes” split from 
logs, resembling your Eastern clapboards, in a rough state. These 
answer a good purpose in a fair day, but woe to the beds and every- 
thing else when the rain falls heavily. Mr. Lovejoy has a stone 
house going up on his “claim,” just beyond the city limits. This 
claim is in the “Great bend” of the Big Blue, three quarters of a 
mile from its mouth, where thousands of acres of as rich bottom- 
lands as can possibly be found, lie in a body. The whole can be 
easily enclosed by a fence across the neck, of perhaps [omission] in 
length. In sight, is the great government road ** to Fort Riley, 18 
miles, on the Kanzas River above this intended city, and the govern- 
ment bridge ?* across the Blue, costing an immense sum. A bluff 
of limestone rises abruptly, at the base of which our house is in 
process of erection. He [Mr. Lovejoy] has four acres ploughed and 
nearly planted, besides his garden, which is in a flourishing con- 
dition, vegetables growing far more rapidly than in the East. 

A fairer, more genial climate, we think, cannot be found on earth, 
though early in the spring we are told “high winds” and clouds of 


17. At a meeting on April 4, 1855, a city organization was effected—a consolidation with 
the settlers of 1854, whose townsites Poliska (or Poleska) and Canton were encompassed by 
the new town named Boston. There were thirty-four or thirty-five members of the town 
company.—A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 1306; 
letter, Isaac T. Goodnow to his brother William, April 9, 1855, in MSS. division, Kansas State 
Historical Society. 

18. The Fort Leavenworth-Fort Riley military road. 

19. The government bridge, built at a cost of about $10,000, was destroyed by ice on 
January 26, 1856.—Mrs. Chestina B. Allen, ‘“‘Sketches and Journal,’’ entry of January 26, 1856, 
in MSS. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
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dust were a great annoyance. The air is so pure and clear that 
objects six and eight miles distant can be distinctly seen, as those 
in the East at one quarter of a mile, strange as it may seem. It is 
hard for us to become habituated to it, and it seems a constant phe- 
nomenon to us—so healthy too, that one can lie in the open air and 
realize no inconvenience from it. An instance occurs nightly in sight 
of our cabin. A gentleman from Maine,”° a graduate of Waterville, 
and for years past teacher in the Charlestown Academy, who was, 
to all appearance in the last stages of consumption, given over by 
his physicians to die, as a last resort came to Kanzas, has lived here 
through the winter, and now is so well he labors constantly, and at 
night wraps a buffalo robe about him, and throws himself on the 
open prairie, with no covering but the canopy of heaven. 

There has been no sickness in the Territory here as we have 
learned, only as it was brought here. There has been a drought 
which has made things later than usual, but for two weeks past the 
heavens have literally poured their contents upon the earth. The 
grass in some places is nearly knee-high—thousands of acres that 
I wish might be covered with grazing flocks and herds. Hard- 
working cattle with nothing but this grass to eat, are fit for beef 
in a few weeks. But O our thunder-storms, Mr. Editor, you have 
need to witness them before you can conceive of their awful sub- 
limity. On a sudden the heavens are overspread with black angry 
clouds, and seem for hours to be wrapped in a sheet of flame, heavy 
thunder, as if the whole artillery of heaven was at once discharged, 
when the rain not only falls in drops but in copious streams, deluging 
the earth, but soon disappears, and we see no chance for stagnant 
water, the land is so rolling. 

Our present cabin is near the centre of the city site, and is liter- 
ally in the centre of a garden of flowers of varied form and hue, 
surrounded with acres of rose bushes, which, when in blossom must 
perfume the air for miles around. In the cool of the day we love 
to sit at the door of our cabin and inhale the sweet perfume of 
flowers, and snuff the bracing air. Were it not for the vacuum made 
in our “trio band” by death’s ruthless hand, we should feel happier 
than in any other spot we ever found on earth, though we greatly 
desire our dear friends in New England to come and live in this 
inviting land. 

Provisions are scarce and high, having to be brought from Kanzas 
City by teams though a steamboat is hourly expected laden with 


20. E. M. Thurston, an 1854 settler from Maine, and member of the group locating the 
Canton townsite. A street in Manhattan is named Thurston. 
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freight for the Territory. A landing and temporary warehouse has 
been prepared. Quite an excitement is being felt to-day among the 
members of the “City Association” as a number of men are busy 
jumping claims within the city limits, and they had not previously 
taken the precaution to have them all secured by erecting cabins 
within suitable distances of each other, but more about this matter 
in my next. 

Mr. Park,2* of immense wealth, who has lately had his printing 
press destroyed in the Missouri River, at Parkville, Mo., by hun- 
dreds of armed ruffians, and his own life threatened, has taken 
seventy-five shares in our “city” stock, and given a handsome bonus 
to a “squatter Missourian to get rid of him.” Great things are ex- 
pected of him here in pecuniary matters. Game is very plenty about 
the Blue. Wild geese, turkeys, ducks, prairie hens, and deer; but 
they don’t always stop long enough for a ball to hit them. The 
rivers are full of fish of the finest flavor I ever tasted, similar to the 
Eastern trout, but a richer treat for the table. They are called cat- 
fish, and some of them weigh over 50 lbs., and sometimes twice that 
amount, and the flesh when dressed, looks as large as a fat calf. A 
man just above us, on the Blue River, one night last week with a 
“seine” caught 1,500 Ibs. and carried them the next day to Fort 
Riley to market. 

A neighbor a few days since took an excursion up the valley of 
the Blue, and he says the country in his opinion, in some respects 
is preferable to this near the mouth, but we hardly think it possible. 
He informed us that 200 families from Ohio were on the way to 
settle there, and 20 more families are now making a settlement just 
above us on the Blue, from the Buck-eye State. Towns are starting 
up as by magic all along the valley of the Kanz[a]s. Ashland, 
Manhattan and Pawnee, between this place and Fort Riley. But 
more anon. Yours respectfully, 

Juuia Louisa Lovesoy. 


MANHATTAN City, Moutu or Bic 
Buve River, K. T., Aug. 1, 1855. 
Mr. Eprror: Monday is a “busy day” in this far-off land, as well 
as in New Hampshire: but “suds” and “scrubbing” are all post- 
poned as a matter of course, for this eventful day. For lo! the mail 
has arrived, bringing “lots” of papers and letters from the East 
(which have been delayed on the way long enough to have crossed 





21. George Shepard Park, publisher of = Parkville (Mo.) Luminary, whose press was 
destroyed by a Proslavery mob April 14, 1855 
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the Atlantic twice) and among them we find three numbers of your 
paper, that we loved so much to read in our Eastern home, now 
doubly dear separated by a stretch so vast, as now intervenes be- 
tween us, and our dear New England friends—from our “heart of 
hearts,” we thank thee, Mr. Editor for this delicious morsel, though 
we expect they will be so eagerly sought, and be read, and re-read by 
so many, that before one week they will be completely “thumbled” 
to pieces, and used up. Since the date of our last letter, a great and 
important change has occurred in business matters here,—a steam- 
boat, the “Financier” was then on her way up the Kanzas River— 
she arrived at the Mouth of the Blue, the 29th of May—a short 
distance in the rear followed the “Hartford,” a splendid boat, owned 
by a company of wealthy capitalists from Cincinnati, Ohio, who 
had sent on their agent ahead, selected a location for a town, about 
two miles from Fort Riley—had it surveyed and regularly laid into 
“lots,” and named it “Manhattan”—this boat was bringing out the 
“settlers” with their families, heavily freighted with ready-made 
houses, all prepared for immediate erection. When they came in 
sight of our beautiful locality almost encircled as it is by these two 
rivers, they were so charmed with the spot, and concluding, wisely 
too, that the Mouth of the Blue, must be eventually at the head of 
navigation, they made proposals to our “Boston Association,” on 
certain stipulated conditions, to abandon the project of founding a 
city, as first intended, and expend their capital here. This offer 
was cordially accepted and in return our “Association” made them 
a present of one-half our “City-site,” or one side of “Main Street,” 
that runs through the centre, and the privilege of changing the name 
from “Boston,” first given it, to “Manhattan.” 2° Things now look 
quite city-like, and the sound of the hammer is heard on every hand. 
Nine of their houses, are already erected, 25 or more “habitations” 
of one kind or another, are now dotting this “broad area,” known 
as “City limits,” and for miles around, the “claims” are mostly taken 
up. We have purchased, and moved into one of these Cincinnati 
houses, furnished (in these “ends of the earth” as our friends at 
home, are pleased to term it) with better furniture, than it has been 
our fortune heretofore to possess. You could hardly credit what a 
rush there is for “claims” here now, and one that has been considered 
of but little consequence, has been purchased within a week, for 


22. On the Hurtford were some seventy-five settlers, members of the Cincinnati and Kan- 
sas Land Company. 

23. Isaac T. Goodnow im his diary for 1855, loc. cit., under date of June 2, wrote: 
: ° Met aoe poy of the Manhattan Comy. Cincinnati” ; and under June 4 made 
this ‘entry: “Meeting of our Association. Passed a resolution giving to the Manhattan Coy. of 
Cincinnati % of our city site on condition of making certain improvements. . 
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$200, and we are told today the owner has been offered thrice that 
sum. Vegetation is of a luxuriant growth. Mr. L. went into a 
heavily eared cornfield, a few days since, and with a long hoe, en- 
deavored to reach the top, but found it impossible; neither could he 
reach a part of the ears, with his hands, without the aid of stilts! 
One of our neighbors, who came here last summer, has forty acres 
that bid fair to yield 50 bushels of shelled corn to the acre, and also 
a fine field of wheat. We had green corn to eat the first of July, 
not as early as some others. Grapes of a fine flavor, have been ripe 
a number of weeks—they are very abundant, and our good house- 
keepers are busy in making their jellies, which are very nice pre- 
serves and a variety of little “et cetera,” that answers the purpose 
of other plumbs, and berries, they have been accustomed to use in 
New England. Paw-paws, that now resemble (as they hang on the 
tree) a large rich pear, grow here, but the fruit, this year, is not 
plenty—also large blue plumbs, like New England garden plumbs, 
mulberries also, very fine, that grow on tall, slender trees and look 
almost precisely like an unripe blackberry—gooseberries, black rasp- 
berries, &c., but not a strawberry—in this part of the territory. We 
have understood they are farther south, but here the annual fires 
sweeping over the prairies, prevent their growing—we design this 
fall to get a supply, and not to suffer the “devouring element” to 
harm them, or anything else that grows within the limits of “our 
claim” if we can possibly prevent it. With regard to climate, I 
doubt whether any other can be found equal to it. Our hottest days 
in July, would not compare with New England; for when the ther- 
mometer stood at 90° the heat was counteracted by a constant cool- 
ing breeze, so refreshing, and delightful, when not too strong, as is 
sometimes the case. And it would occasion surprise, to hear any one 
exclaim, “Ah me, I have taken cold!”—men (and even ladies too) 
I’ll whisper this parenthesis, can ford (wade) creeks, rivers, sleep 
in the open air, on the prairies, in the ox-wagons, or wherever night . 
overtakes them, and suffer no inconvenience. I mean delicate ladies, 
who have been bred to effeminacy and accustomed to the luxuries 
of a home, where wealth abounded. Provisions are falling rapidly, 
so that the greatest trouble in this part of the Territory, now is 
about our Missourian neighbors, whose “hearts are set on mischief.” 
We were apprehending trouble if not “hard fighting” in our quiet 
community at the opening of the Legislature, in Pawnee, a few miles 
above here, as some of the “viler sort,” had threatened to “extermi- 
nate every abolitionist here, and demolish their houses”; and I can 
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assure you, every man, not excepting our good peace-loving minister, 
WAS PREPARED FOR THEM! The people in this Territory 
have suffered until “forbearance is no longer a virtue” and now if 
help is afforded from no other source, they are resolved individually 
to defend their “rights” and their homes. Mr. L. was present at 
Pawnee, at the opening of our Guasi legislature,2* and notwith- 
standing the blustering and threats of the half-drunk pro-slavery 
party, not one solitary revolver was fired at any free-soil man or 
one bowie-knife aimed at one defenceless head. Though a more 
reckless set, stirred up to deeds of daring by the fumes of the brandy 
bottle, never probably met for like purposes; and Stringfellow,” 
when elected speaker of the House of Representatives, invited his 
“cronies” to a certain Hotel, “to discuss together the merits of a 
bottle of champaigne.” They made a mere cypher of Gov. Reeder,” 
taking every thing out of his hands, and finally adjourned to the 
“Shawnee Mission,” more than a hundred miles south[east]— a mis- 
erable pro-slavery “sink,” leaving the Governor “alone in his glory” 
to follow, or remain behind, as he should choose. He and Judge 
Johnson”’ came leisurely along a few days afterward, stopping for 
the night, with our next door neighbor—the Governor looking un- 
scathed, notwithstanding the fiery ordeal he had just passed thro’. 
True, he retained a few slight scratches on his face, the effects of 
being unceremoniously knocked down by the notorious Stringfellow, 
editor of the “Squatter Sovereign,” one of the vilest pro-slavery 
sheets that ever disgraced the American press! Ah! Mr. Editor: 
scenes have been enacted in this Territory, within a few months 
past, and lawless ruffianism, perpetrated on peaceable, unoffending 
citizens, sufficient to rouse the spirit of ’76, in the breast of every 
freeman; and it is aroused. Military companies are forming, and 
though we may be accounted feeble in regard to numerical strength, 
compared with the hordes that may flock here from Missouri, the 
“battle is not always to the strong,” and truth and justice, will 
eventually triumph. “Kanzas must be free” though blood is shed, 
and hundreds fall victims to the bloody moloch of slavery. Jehovah 
is on the side of the oppressed, and He will yet arise in His strength, 
and His enemies will be scattered. 

There is work enough for every minister, or free-soil man that can 
be spared from the old Granite State, or any part of New England. 


24. Quasi-legislature. The opening meeting was held July 2, 1855. 


25. Dr. John H. Stringfellow, a founder of Atchison and editor of the Proslavery Squatter 
Sovereign, Atchison newspaper. 


26. Gov. Andrew H. Reeder. 
27. Judge Saunders W. Johnston, associate justice of Kansas territory. 
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Mr. L. has preached every Sabbath since he left the East, and in 
June entered on his duties as a missionary, on “Fort Riley Mission,” 
officially appointed. His field of labor extends from Pottawatomie 
Mission, 30 miles on the South[east], to 70 or 80 miles West from 
here beyond the Fort, and finds 12 places where they need constant 
Sabbath preaching. Drones that cannot work hard or live on coarse 
fare, or sleep in cabins, with or without a bed, or on the open prairie 
need not come here—they are not wanted, for they will be going 
back the second week, telling a doleful story of “Kanzas fare.” But 
those who can endure and be willing to “rough” it for the sake of 
doing good in the cause of liberty and religion, let them come, and 
God speed them in their glorious work! A great work is to be done, 
and Kanzas is the great battlefield where a mighty conflict is to be 
waged with the monster slavery, and he will be routed and slain. 


Amen and Amen. Jut1a Louisa Lovesoy. 








Notes on the Proslavery March 
Against Lawrence 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE siege of Lawrence, stronghold of the Free-State party in 

Kansas, began about May 11, 1856, and culminated ten days 
later in the looting and destruction of a considerable part of the city. 
This attack by Proslavery forces received nation-wide publicity and 
resulted at once in a greatly increased flow of money, weapons and 
supplies from Eastern sympathizers to the hard-pressed foes of 
slavery in Kansas. 

A “Proclamation to the People of Kansas Territory” issued May 
11, 1856, over the signature of the United States marshal, I. B. 
Donalson, was the Proslavery call to arms for the march on Law- 
rence: 

Wueneas, Certain judicial arrests have been directed to me by the First Dis- 
trict Court of the United States, etc., to be executed within the county of 
Douglas, and whereas an attempt to execute them by the United States Deputy 
Marshal was evidently resisted by a large number of the people of Lawrence, 
and as there is every reason to believe that any attempt to execute these writs 
will be resisted by a large body of armed mex; now, therefore, the law-abiding 
citizens of the Territory are commanded to be and appear at Lecompton, 


as soon as practicable, and in numbers sufficient for the execution of the 
law. 


The response to the proclamation showed unquestionably, as Free- 
State men charged, that it was “the consummation of a well-planned 
conspiracy. . . . The van of the army appeared in the vicinity 
of Lawrence two days before the proclamation was dated, and com- 
menced hostile demonstrations. . . .”! 

Among the hot-blooded Proslaveryites answering the invitation to 
beard the Yankee Abolitionists in their den was an unidentified 
humorist who joined a Leavenworth company as a recruit on May 
11, 1856, and kept a quasi-factual diary of his adventures. Editor 
Lucian J. Eastin, of Leavenworth, who published the narrative in 
his Proslavery Kansas Weekly Herald beginning July 12 and ending 
August 23, 1856, introduced the series with this commentary: “We 
stumbled upon the following memoranda of incidents and accidents 
upon overhauling the kit of a fourth Sergeant of the Kansas Militia, 
who has left the Territory, we suppose more in anger than sorrow.” 


* A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 
p. 128. 


(45) 
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The memoranda, entitled “Notes To and From the Siege of Law- 
rence,” end abruptly with the entry of May 21, and although the 
last installment carried a “To Be Continued” at the end, no further 
“Notes” appeared in the Herald. Perhaps Eastin felt that the time 
for humor had passed. His editorial of August 30, 1856, “The Crisis 
at Hand,” expressed his realization of the “serious and critical po- 
sition” in which Kansas found itself. 

A crisis is at hand which involves the greatest question which can 
be ‘eddemed to any people—the right to enjoy the acquisitions of their com- 
mon blood and treasure, and peaceably to spread their institutions and civili- 
zation. Our Territory is invaded by a foreign foe, swollen with the spoils of 
repeated aggression, devoted to the one idea of crushing us of the South as a 
people, and extinguishing in Kansas the new born hope of Southern equality. 

: We are now embarked in a struggle for life; . . . let us tum 
from any peace offered us by the Abolitionists, and seek that peace only which 
comes of our rights. . . . This method will alone save us and our country 
from ruin and destruction. 

The account is reprinted here not for its modicum of factual con- 
tent but for its general interest. It is a rare specimen of humor from 
a Proslavery pen, written at a time when humor was a scant com- 
modity on either side in Kansas. 


Il. THe JournaL—May 11-21, 1856 


May 11.—To day arrived in Leavenworth City anxious for glory 
and a boardinghouse, saw some other patriots on the Levee, inquiries 
made of me as to my soundness on that remarkable bird the Goose.” 
Patriots satisfied with my soundness, borrowed all my money from 
me, felt dubious as to who the goose was; struck peculiarly with the 
pugnacious qualities of some of the citizens of Leavenworth, great 
anxiety manifested on all sides to meet Abolitionists. Conspiracy 
rife in our midst, arrests made, and the most salutary methods to 
check the onward stride of Abolitionism adopted; hanging to be a 
minor punishment; however no convictions, nor no executions.—Feel 
hungry toward the evening, look out anxiously for patriots who so 
kindly borrowed my money from me, but look in vain. Mem nature 
abhors a vacuum, so do I, felt how poor a panacea for hunger was. 
Night approaches, mount guard four hours, arrest an intoxicated 
man who to all my enquiries for the countersign, begs me to treat; 
call Sergeant of the Guard, Sergeant of the Guard calls me a fool, 
feel resentment, but stifle the same; superior officer. Sleep at last, 


2. “Sound on the Goose.—A p! at Barbet De in the Kansas troubles, and cignitytes true 


to the cause of slavery.”"—John Sen 


Dictionary of Americanisms . . (Boston, 
Little, Brown, and Co., 1877), p. 680. 
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and think with pleasure how many more imbeciles there are around 
me besides myself. 

May 12.—Wake at daylight, most intense excitement, soldiers get- 
ting tight all around, feel inclined to pitch in myself; conquer my- 
self, remember the holiness of the cause, and resolve not to allow 
myself to get fuddled. Ten o’clock, gallant Captain assembles the 
boys for a grand parade, shoulder my musket and attend, are in- 
formed that the eyes of the country are upon us, that great deeds 
and Abolitionists are awaiting us, are advised not to be too pre- 
cipitate, but rush on boldly and be killed; felt the glory of the sug- 
gestion, but cavilled inwardly at the humanity of it. Orders to be 
ready for the road at one, but on account of unavoidable circum- 
stances, and probably the proximity of groggeries, did not leave 
until five P.M. A cortege small but determined wends its way 
slowly to the westward, composed of all sizes of men, and clad in any 
kind of uniform, with the ever ponderous musket. Wonder to see so 
few of the most gaseous citizens in the crowd, understand they stay 
behind to make arrangements. Conclude making arrangements is 
their forte. Our cavalcade rendered most imposing by our oxen, 
whom every one of the company appear to be driving. Oxen pause 
often to reflect, and when they have ascertained the voice of the ma- 
jority, plod on steadily. Ladies gaze fondly on us thus marching 
forward to meet the enemy. Nothing occurs to detract from the 
sublimity of the scene, but an unsuccessful attempt on the part of 
one of the company to kick a young urchin, who kept continually 
gyrating his fingers at the end of his nose, thereby reflecting upon 
the military appearance of the company. At length one whole mile 
from town and completely in view of the same, a halt is made, with 
all the pomp and circumstance of war; and our grounds posted, have 
myself an unenviable post in a swamp, where two refractory steers 
keep continually passing the out-post; am kept very busy remon- 
strating with them on their conduct; felt peculiarly how uncertain 
life is on the tented field; hailed upon one occasion when returning 
to my post after an unexciting chase after the aforesaid steers, by 
the sentinel immediately above and within a few paces of me, de- 
manded of me the countersign; asked him jocularly if he was gas- 
sing? He replied by clicking his musket, when I, in a stentorian 
voice accommodated him with the countersign, and thus saved my 
life. Kept whistling the balance of the night to keep from being 
shot. Observed two individuals approaching me, asked in a gentle- 
manly manner who they were, answered officers of the guard; told 
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them to pitch in, and received a severe reprimand for my courtesy 
and was told how for the future to hail persons advancing; felt that 
taking into consideration how seldom I had acted in a military 
capacity, that this was piling on the agony too thick. Mysteriously 
relieved by two gentlemen to whom I whispered the talismanic 
countersign, which was, whiskey, and went to bed i. e. to grow re- 
lieved in more senses than one. 

May 13.—Awake at a very early hour, after a very unrefreshing 
sleep full of hideous dreams, and wondered how I could have 
dreamed so much in so short a space of time. Once dreamed I was 
a soldier under Napoleon, exposed to a galling fire from some enemy, 
then with Scott in Mexico, now being hung for desertion, or under- 
going some other beautiful principle of military tactics: I found 
that while I had not made any impression on my bed from its hard- 
ness, it had made considerable impression upon me; found all hands 
very busy about breakfast, the post of chief cook assigned to a 
wagoner, said wagoner succeeds admirably with the water, boils it to 
perfection, tries his hand at the bread, but alas, fatally, bread in- 
tended to be light, is of the consistency of a brick and something of 
the color of a quadroon. Wagoner returns from the post of cook re- 
ceiving the curses of a lot of very hungry and rather profane young 
men. Another attempts the arduous task of making rolls, succeeds 
as far as the shape is concerned, but fails again, rolls prove to be 
soft as mush, and he retreats from the scene of action with a con- 
sciousness that his forte is not cooking; all hands resolve to be their 
own cook, and each promiscuously attacks his ham and eat it like 
cannibals. Coffee is made and drank in something the same manner 
that one will take a nauseous dose of physic, that is by shutting the 
eyes during the operation. After breakfast, all hands turn out to 
help to gear the oxen, which is done after an immensity of trouble; 
oxen proving the most infernal obstinate animals in the whole crea- 
tion, shall henceforth regard a mule as a perfect gentleman compared 
to them. At last we are all right, pots and kettles stored away, and 
resume our line of march for Lawrence or eternity. Take a casual 
survey of the company to see more fully what manner of men there 
are amongst us. Result of my observations are that there are four 
Doctors, a sprinkling of Lawyers, some business men and mechanics, 
altogether it would be hard to find a more varied group. Felt pleased 
to see that soundness of the Goose was a question calculated te 
awaken interest in so many different minds. Find a prisoner 
amongst us who was taken the night previous, understand that our 
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gallant Major has gone to Head-Quarters to ascertain what disposi- 
tion to make of him. Men mysteriously hint at roasting or hanging 
—hope they are not serious; but am satisfied that if they attempt to 
make a roast they will lamentably fail, as from the signs at the 
breakfast this morning, there is no culinary art among us. Prisoner 
does not seem to feel at all the awfulness of his situation, but travels 
on very quietly—am at a loss to know whether it is resignation at 
his fate, or satisfaction that he will be set free. Gallant Major comes 
along and on reaching us, informs prisoner that he is at liberty, 
prisoner mounts his horse and courteously bids us adieu, and puts 
spurs for Leavenworth.—Felt as if I would not much care if I-were 
the prisoner. Keep travelling on without anything to disturb the 
even tenor of our way until midnight; when from the perverseness of 
the oxen we are in contact with an enormous stump; now ensues a 
scene of confusion, take a seat upon another stump and wait philo- 
sophically for our trials and wagon to get over. Drivers halloo at 
the top of their voices, amateurs follow suit, curses loud and deep 
rend the air, but the oxen feel no disposition to be rash. I determined 
to wait until the hubbub subsides, and our party exhaust their whole 
vocabulary of anathemas, and give themselves up to grim despair; 
coming to the conclusion that they are stumped. An unassuming 
old man steps into the arena and attempts his skill on the perverse 
brutes; he adopts quite a different style of tactics, and succeeds by 
fair words and gentle inuendoes in getting us out of our dilemma. 
Feel satisfied that this man whom all call General, is a wonderful 
ox-driver, as he never curses them, and thinks persuasion is better 
than force. 

At noon, halt for dinner; oxen let run to eat theirs. Wish for the 
time that I was a gramnivorous animal instead of a carnivorous one, 
that I might satisfy my appetite with grass a la Nebuchadnezzar. 
A committee of three sent to a house in view, where, from the signs 
hanging on the clothes lines, lovely and useful women were living, to 
request they would cook us dinner from our stock of raw materials. 
Impatiently wait the action of committee, and fill up the interim by 
discussing politics; hear an interesting lecture from a certain Doctor 
on military tactics generally, and duties of private soldiers in par- 
ticular. A jug of whiskey, found in some of the recesses of our 
capacious wagons, is introduced, and, like an old acquaintance, is 
hailed with delight and cordially embraced by all. Retract my wish 
that I was gramnivorous, made a short time before, in view of the 
whiskey, and take a hearty pull at it. Feel much better. The day 
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wearing apace, and committee on dinner not coming. Hitch up 
again, and proceed on our travels. Get but a short distance from 
our resting place, when committee on dinner appear in sight, ap- 
parently heavily laden. A halt is ordered, and on the approach of 
the dinner, men take advantageous positions to surround the basket. 
The basket arrives full of bread and meat, and after having been 
regularly divided, contrary to the hopes of some individuals, we find 
that each man has enough to swear by. Out of the necessity of the 
case, we rise from our meal, in accordance with Franklin’s sugges- 
tion, with an appetite. Again on the road; come at last to the creek 
called Stranger. Wish all the creeks were strangers to me, and 
would remain so. After a series of heartrending trials at this creek, 
arrive, very wet and with more mud on my clothes than I ever owned 
in real estate, on the other side. Got to our camping place and pre- 
pared to camp for the night. Here we have the pleasure of getting 
our food cooked by ladies; but for myself, feeling too sick and dis- 
gusted, I went to bed, where, after the fuss had subsided, consequent 
to the mounting of guard, I slid gradually into the land of nod; not 
long there, however, ere an alarm is given of an attack; all hands 
turn out, rings from every mouth. Satisfied that my hour was come, 
and after all, I would die by an Abolitionist’s hand, yet I, in despair, 
rushed to the scene of action, and found to my horror, that in my 
confusion I had rushed out with a tin pannikin, nor would I ever 
have discovered my error but from my attempt to cock it; felt 
obliged to Providence for the darkness of the night, as it prevented 
my confusion and pannikin from being seen by fellow soldiers. Suc- 
ceeded in getting a loaded musket at last, and detailed to scout with 
some other gentlemen. Our scouting party fired at something several 
times, and I think really hit it, as there were several dead trees ob- 
served next morning there and thereabouts. After tramping with 
some vigor through the woods and hailing all the cattle in the neigh- 
borhood, came to the righteous conclusion that there was nobody 
around. Kept up the balance of the night until morning, as to sleep 
was impossible. Inquiries made as to who made the alarm during 
the night, fastened it upon a certain Doctor, and fired sixteen or 
seventeen buckshot in an enormous stump, the result of his well di- 
rected aim. Another Doctor receives a rather severe shock at his 
own hand, having put three or four cartridges in his musket and fired 
off the same; the result can better be imagined than described. 
Musket and Doctor parted company, and the latter lay senseless for 
a time; while another Doctor made a star of sticking plaster on his 
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cheek, which brought him to. Then to breakfast, and the road once 
more. 

May 14th. . . .—Flattered myself a halt would have been 
ordered, but no, the cry is, onward, still onward. Learn that a very 
important appointment has been made by the officer in command 
during the previous evening. That the little doctor, in view of his 
having become the Surgeon of the company, (though how he became 
so no one knows), is also appointed commissariat of the company. 
—Understand he accepts the same with the spirit of a martyr. The 
men, evil minded of course, think the two jars of whiskey, property 
of the company, tend greatly to his resignation toward the duties of 
his appointment, as by it, he has entire control of all the whiskey, 
which is a consummation devoutly to be wished for by all. But now 
the road and the road only claims our attention. To cross the flats 
from Stranger to the opposite heights requires much skill and energy, 
less excitability and nervousness than our band of raw recruits pos- 
sess. The oxen geared properly with the best intentions in the 
world, start on their mission; but before they are one-half of the 
way through the flats, they cave. Now occurs a scene of fierce 
invectives. Our general, for the once, is out generalled, and the 
oxen, with probably a juster appreciation of the soil than we have 
ourselves, refuse, in spite of kind or ferocious treatment, to exert 
themselves. In vain do we assail them with words of endearment. 
In vain is woo or gee reiterated. They are insensible to our exer- 
tions, and are as stoical as brutes can be. After making more than 
ordinary efforts, I retire from the field in disgust, and sit at some 
distance on a stump to ruminate on my prospects as far as glory is 
concerned, in the never-to-be-forgotten campaign. Find myself in 
such a state from mud and filth that no one would take me for a 
white man, and am only satisfied at seeing that at least there is no 
one better off in this respect than myself; indeed, did we exchange 
or swap clothing the one with the other, all parties swapping would 
have been cheated. After a great deal of trouble and much pro- 
fanity, it was agreed to take a circumambulatory route to cross this 
slough of Despond, and some hardy individuals, not having the fear 
of rheumatism in their eyes, tracking out a road through the same 
swamp. The oxen followed and arrived on the other side of the 
same, decidedly broken down. To gain the heights was now the ob- 
ject; to do which and relieve the oxen from a dilemma they had in- 
serted themselves into by sticking and remaining so stuck in the 
mud, all hands were ordered to turn out and help unload the wagons. 
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Found in one wagon a certain doctor as passive as a side of bacon, 
with the original star of sticking plaster on his cheek, who, in excuse 
for his position there, informed us that his extraordinary exertion the 
day before, and the extraordinary discharge of his musket, rendered 
it impossible for him to be in any other condition than that of an 
invalid. Evil minded men in the company suggested that whiskey 
had an effect on his present position. Think not, however. After 
much trouble and tribulation found ourselves on the other side of the 
flat, and on the heights beyond Stranger. Again in motion, we ar- 
rived at the house of a Dutchman, who, although with free soil proc- 
livities, had whiskey. With one or two others constituted an ad- 
vance guard, and assailed the house of said Dutchman for whiskey. 
After considerable parleying, whiskey produced, and I take the lib- 
erty of stating that it was as good as any whiskey I ever tasted in 
the Territory, either from pro-slavery men or others. All hands 
drink here ad libitum, but no one made drunk come. From here, 
still onward, and marched without anything of interest occurring 
until we arrived at Butler’s, and here nothing happened very inter- 
esting save our dinner. To me, this was especially interesting. Here 
met with the gallant Colonel of our company, who had the best 
brandy with him I had seen since I left Leavenworth City. En- 
deavored to get as thick with him as I could in consideration of his 
own spirited qualities and that of his flask. 

After a hearty dinner at Butler’s we are once more on the road. 
Am rather disgusted at our officers in command, or at least some of 
them, who for reasons best known to themselves, go on a different 
and more pleasant route to our intended camping place, and on 
horseback too, while we poor fellows of the line tramp over one hill 
then another; hoping that one will meet the main road which we 
contrived to do at last, after an immensity of exertion and more 
curses than would fill Webster’s last dictionary. At last at night we 
reached our halting place, and the usual scene occurs of mounting 
guard, &c. Our halting ground is near a creek more famous for the 
filthiness of its water than anything else——Here supper is had, and 
any fastidiousness that might be extant amongst us, is swallowed by 
our inordinate appetites. After a very hasty consideration of the 
supper, we are turned out to drill; drilling is a perfect humbug in my 
opinion; all are straightened out in a line. A fat, good natured Or- 
derly Sergeant drills us, twenty-five of us, green as gourds on the 
subject of military tactics Shoulder arms! present arms! and order 
arms! are strangely commingled in our brains, and the order to do 
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one of the foregoing is responded to by attempts to do a little of all 
we know. Our marching, and countermarching is painful, as we all 
form a sincere wish to do right, tread on the heels of the person in 
front, and are cursed accordingly, regretting seriously our incapacity 
to be Napoleons. Our Orderly Sergeant dismisses us amongst the 
acclamations of the company, and we all make a rash attempt to 
sleep, but alas our attempts prove futile; hardly do we compose our- 
selves so that Morpheus may embrace us, when we are rather roughly 
informed that we must turn out to fight the enemy. All turn out 
with their muskets, in most murderous attitudes.—One-half of our 
force sent toward the creek to reconnoitre; the balance, amongst 
whom I was, remain in camp to guard the same. After a few min- 
utes of absence; first half returned, and informed the company in 
general, and the officers in charge in particular, that some two indi- 
viduals had passed, and had told the gentleman on guard near the 
road, that he might if he found it convenient, proceed to Pande- 
monium; a decided reflection on our company, but said reflection 
was responded to in a manner calculated to strike terror into un- 
believers, and such who could not prove unmistakeably their sound- 
ness on the Goose. But the firing of all the pistols in the direction 
that they who had insulted us had gone, quiet was once more re- 
stored. Felt relieved that we had not been attacked by Abolition- 
ists. Heard officers expressing resignation, and satisfaction that they 
had made their wills and were willing to die. Thought seriously 
about making my own will, but remembered that I had nothing to 
leave, so thought I would defer it. Between two and five a. m., 
went on guard receiving particular instructions to beware of Aboli- 
tionists, walked backward and forward after the most approved 
form all night, did not see an Abolitionist once, but kept a keen look 
out for the person on the post below, who once had nearly shot me. 
Determined not to be taken unawares again. Mislead several times 
by the oxen, whom I in my fertile imagination thought Abolitionists. 
Beg their pardon for the error, as I do not wish to reflect upon them. 
Think upon the whole that it is a very bad thing to alarm falsely 
soldiers upon such an expedition as ours, as they might in a moment 
of excitability, kill a first rate working steer instead of an Aboli- 
tionist; a mistake which would be very serious. Daylight, relieved 
once more, now comes my breakfast, then the road. 

May 15.—Having been up all night, am consequently up very 
early in the morning, and proceed to the breakfast ground, anxious 
to eat something. Find that a bottle of whiskey was going its rounds 
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with unusual vigor; take my station that it might find me in its 
circle of acquaintances. Whiskey being all drank, the more im- 
portant matter of breakfast claims our attention, and each has some 
office to do in this respect. Grinding coffee requiring less culinary 
talent than anything else, the job is assigned to me. All are very 
jolly and dirty, and the conversation very lively: some form plans 
for the future, based upon the eminent glory that may ensue to 
them in this campaign; others more moderate wish they were at 
Ki’s or Charley’s drinking a mint julep; for myself I only wish I 
had another shirt, as then I would have two, which number would 
enable me to present a more human appearance. Breakfasié at last 
being ready, all hands attack it; observe that the longer we are out 
the less polite towards each other do we become. This is peculiarly 
apparent at our meals; our maxim is now first come, first served. 

After breakfast, good natured Orderly Sergeant gets us into as 
near a straight line as he can, and proceeds to drill us again, with, 
if possible, less success than the previous evening. At the command 
right wheel! most of us wheel the wrong way; and the nearest ap- 
proach to a hollow square that we can attain to is an imperfect oval. 
Our muskets are seldom, if ever, in their proper position, and prove 
for an inanimate subject very hard to manage. 

After coursing up and down the prairie to our disgust, and to the 
acceleration of our digestion, we are dismissed with the melancholy 
conviction that we are but poorly drilled, although we feel awfully 
bored. At last we are under way, and from our proximity to the 
enemy are cautious in our movements. Careful of a surprise, with 
muskets on our shoulders, we surround the wagons in the most ad- 
vantageous positions. Am a rear guard myself, and keep my eye 
on one of the hind wheels. But Providence or the enemy spares us 
for Buck creek, which we are fast approaching and which threatens 
to be more fatal to us than a number of engagements. 

Nothing occurs to distract us from our monotonous snail’s pace, 
or attracts our attention save two dogs who join us more from in- 
terest than glory. At last Buck creek appears; we think how gladly 
would we “pass” the Buck as at “Poker,” but we are not playing 
that game now, although before getting through we got to “all fours.” 
Buck creek is a succession of ugly hills and gloomy hollows. We get 
down the hills and cross the creek, but to ascend the other side re- 
quires a little more exertion. We had not gone far when we succeed 
in sticking admirably. By common consent, we all sit down to 
ruminate. Few men could have blamed the oxen, as they seldom 
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did probabilities, and of course would not attempt impossibilities. 
Providence at this juncture turns on what superfluous water there 
was immediately above us, so as to render it still more impressive.— 
Instead of solid earth, we have now to cope with pure mud, and we 
stand grimly looking on, wishing that Buck creek was on the con- 
fines of the bottomless pit—for if it was, few of our crowd would go 
to the same pit if it was necessary to cross the creek to get there. 
Thunder peals over our heads, and is turned to a masterly account 
by a gallant Colonel, who assures us the fight is now raging at 
Lawrence, and what we suppose to be thunder is the distant boom- 
ing of cannon. This assurance, coupled with the timely application 
of the elixir of life from a well known stone jar, restores our satu- 
rated energies and drooping spirits, and we attack our difficulties to 
conquer them or die. 

All the oxen are hitched to the wagon that is mired, and all the 
company turn out, each one selecting a beast to “pour into” and to 
receive his unmitigated attention. The word is given and the oxen 
get Jessie, nor do we cease, until overcome with our exertions we give 
up the useless job. Some sanguine individuals seize axes and at- 
tempt to cut down some trees, and several are cut down that were 
originally no hindrance to us. At last comes the order to unload, 
which was effected; unloading flour, muskets, sugar, ham &c., in 
such mud and such weather has a rather deleterious effect upon my 
enthusiasm. Once unloaded, the oxen get along to the top of the 
other hill with the inward conviction that Buck creek is “one of ’em,” 
sure. The same operation, and some effect is produced on the other 
wagon—but here our difficulties are but commenced—to get all our 
freight up to the wagons is now the task. 

This is done by the use of certain vehicles, constructed more for 
use than ornament, called “skids,” upon which we stow all we can 
safely, and with our oxen get along pretty well—Mud being about 
one foot deep, men fall in it with perfect impunity; seldom going 
far with a load before they are immersed. That day there were but 
few of us but deserved the euphonious title of “stwck-in-the-muds.” 
While stuck in the mud we are met by several gentlemen, who read 
to us Marshal Donaldson’s Proclamation, calling upon us to aid 
in support of the laws, &c.4 The Proclamation is received with 
great glee, and our throats give signal of our hearts’ joy. Retire 
to a little distance to do some shouting on my own hook, and sit 


8. This is evidence of considerable interest since it supports the implication of Andreas- 
Cutler, cited in the introduction, that Donalson’s proclamation was the excuse rather than 
the reason for the attack on Lawrence and was actually not known to the attacking force from 
Leavenworth until three days after they had begun their march. 
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immediately behind a horse to gratify my exhilaration. The horse 
rather unceremoniously kicks me in the midst of a most glorious 
yell, and on a portion of my frame that for several days after ren- 
dered it a matter of impossibility for me to take a seat. Limping 
from the scene of my disgraceful kicking, and breathing curses 
against all horses in general, and this individual in particular, I wend 
my way slowly to the top of the hill. On my way thither meet a 
Chief Justice proceeding homeward; Chief Justice greets us kindly, 
and after we assist him to catch a runaway steer, he bids us adieu, 
thinking that we are a very irregular looking portion of the regular 
militia. 

After a variety of ludicrous circumstances we arrive at the top of 
the hill, bag and baggage, very much relieved indeed. Considering 
what we had overcome, and come over, speeches are volunteered 
by several, and are received with universal applause. After a little 
our wagons are re-loaded and we start onward, after having been 
seven hours getting over Buck creek—and only one mile of road 
accomplished in that time. 

May 15.—Awfully exhausted and prostrated by our herculean 
efforts at Buck creek, a halt is soon ordered and joyfully responded 
to by the crowd. Buck creek has certainly taken the starch out of 
us, and a more deplorable dead-beaten crowd never assembled 
around a camp fire as do to-night. Hunger again assumes its su- 
premacy, and as our stomachs are vacant, save the necessary furni- 
ture, and perhaps a little brown sugar, furtively grasped from the 
stores, we all turn in to eat something. Slapjacks form our bill of 
fare. Succeed in purchasing an interest in several at an exorbitant 
price, and satisfy myself with them.—Guard is again posted as we 
are getting nearer and nearer the Philistines. Manage to get into a 
wagon and sleep placidly until awakened in the night by a report of 
a musket; understand somebody is shot, but postpone further en- 
quiries until morning. 

May 16.—Understand this morning that a Court-Martial has been 
ordered in relation to the shooting affair of the previous evening.— 
Find that one of the guard shot one of the dogs, having taken the 
unfortunate animal in the darkness of the night, for one of the 
enemy. After hailing him according to dogs generally, he was shot 
instantly. A melancholy victim of misplaced confidence, and an 
evidence of the indefatigable watchfulness of the guard! The guard, 
having made his statement, was rightfully acquitted of any crime, 
but being a humane man he felt ashamed to look at the other dog 
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Territorial governor of Kansas before whom the company from 
worth paraded at Lecompton, May 18, 1856. The troops 
because he neglected to treat them to whisky (See page 59.) 

Governor Shannon was born in Ohio in 1802 He served 
Ohio in 1839-1840 and 1843-1844; minister to Mexico, 1844-1845 
sentative from Ohio, 1853-1855, and governor of 
died at Lawrence in 1877. 
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(companion of the deceased) in the face, who followed the unfor- 
tunate individual very doggedly. After a few appropriate remarks 
upon the uncertainty of life from several serious individuals, we 
hastily breakfast and resume our way to Lawrence. 

Understand we will reach Kaw river to-day, where we are in- 
formed other forces await us. Up hill and down hollow we pursue 
our path, and at last come to a creek which requires some ability to 
ford, or get to the other side. A log, about fifteen feet high being 
our bridge, and not having been brought up to the tight rope busi- 
ness, I endeavored to coon it, but on account of my kick of the day 
before am compelled to relinquish a process, which, while ludicrous, 
has the merit of safety. Am at last packed across on a horse, like a 
sack of meal. All are safely over, and now we strike a prairie; 
have to wade knee deep for about a mile through the same—think it 
a great country for ducks. At last we approach Kaw river, and as 
we near it, our Captain comes boomingly along in a buggy, and very 
thoughtfully distributed some whiskey amongst us. We are in- 
formed that our greatest wish (i. e., a fight) will soon be gratified. 
Many cheer the announcement vigorously, but never having loved 
fighting myself for its sake, do not cheer, but am content to be 
quietly grateful for the benefits we may receive in that line. 

At last we arrive at Kaw river, where we have a rest. Opposite 
Lecompton, find to my regret that the beautiful bridge so ostensible 
on the chart of this city is not visible; and that the railroad can 
hardly be deemed completed, as it is an air line only existing in the 
brain of a few enthusiasts. Lecompton is on a pretty site, has the 
merit of not being densely crowded, judging from my view of it from 
this side. Find here other men, citizens, soldiers, all of whom wel- 
come us most cordially. After unhitching our oxen, and getting out 
our cooking utensils, we are instructed to form in messes. Think 
that each man is in a mess enough as he is, without any consolida- 
tion. Am put in a mess with some others, who from some fiendish 
motive elect me cook, a position to me more than horrible. I go to 
my duties with a vague idea of what they are as cheerfully as the 
circumstances will admit—as is the case with all amateurs. I make 
errors fatal to my achievement of any fame as a cook. 

After dinner proceed to make my toilet and change my linen, 
which change is effected by turning it inside out. After a good bath 
and the resumption of my old clothes in all their pristine mud, I 
lay myself down, to reflect upon the mutability of human affairs. 
Am awakened from my meditations by the news of a capture; find 
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we have caught a live Yankee, as no earthly inducement can make 
him mention cow. The man asserts he is a good Pro-slavery man; 
we all think he is—in a horn.—Yankee displays a great amount of 
coolness, and evidently takes notes for a leader for the [New York] 
Tribune. After mature deliberation we agree to let him slide, treat- 
ing him with all the courtesy imaginable. He retires thanking us 
for our humanity, but will write for old Greeley’s paper, I presume, 
at the first opportunity an account of the barbarous treatment of a 
Free State man by the Pro-slavery party. Many of the boys go over 
to the Capitol, and return in amazingly good spirits, and bring some 
over with them too. As cook I again officiate, and a supper, a fac- 
simile of our dinner in point of material, with the adjunct of coffee, 
graces our board. 

After supper, in a few short and appropriate remarks, (as the 
newspapers say) I tender my resignation, which I hope they will 
receive, for if they will not I intend they shall. After some argu- 
ment wasted on their side, I am ex-cook, and resign with pleasure 
all the pots, &c., to my successor in office. No guard to-night, as 
we are here at least safe from any attacks. Making an admirable 
bed out of some barrel staves, and using a couple of one inch planks 
for coverlids, I sleep like a top until morning. 

May 17.—Awake early, and turn out accordingly. After break- 
fast all hands turn out to drill. Now ensues the usual awkwardness, 
and we severely try the patience of our officers —While our drilling 
does not present the concert of action so highly prized by com- 
manders in their men, it always has the merit of variety; and I 
think that a company attacking us would be at a loss to know how 
to approach us.—After two mortal hours at this refreshing exercise, 
we are dismissed and improve our time by firing off our firearms, 
to the great annoyance of the squirrels in the vicinity. After a day 
spent in masterly inactivity, as they say in the Crimea, succeeds a 
night long to be remembered. Our mess has a sort of tent, to keep 
up a military appearance, I suppose, for it does not keep out the rain. 
This institution deceives us, trusting to its firmness of position, and 
blows down on us, the rain pattering at an awful rate. After re- 
covering from our surprise and finding how matters are, we all crawl 
under a tree, the rain following us up all the time, where, convinced 
that the fates have conspired against us, sit it out rather discon- 
tentedly all night. 

May 18.—A good fire being made this morning, we all dry up, 
and breakfast rather poorly. To-day we are to cross the Kaw river, 
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and to get to Lecompton. An enormous flat boat, seemingly large 
enough for another Noah’s Ark, receives us on board, bag and bag- 
gage. The baggage being all packed on board upon our shoulders, 
we are further convinced, to use rather a stale phrase, that “Jordan 
is a hard road to travel.” To get to the other side is now the diffi- 
culty. We all work our passage, hauling ourselves along by an 
old rope and making about a half a mile an hour. After keeping up 
this process until we are far above the Capitol, we strike out, and 
at the imminent risk of several of our men strike terra firma. We 
are received with raptures of applause by the inhabitants of Lecomp- 
ton. Men disperse in various quarters to refresh themsetves—so 
do I. After exploring the whole of the city, I return to the landing 
and help to unload the baggage; learn with delight that here we 
will leave the greater part of it. At this point one of our company 
leaves us, unable to proceed farther, being, like another Achilles, 
wounded in the heel. Receiving an honorable discharge he takes 
leave of us, carrying away with him a large consignment of com- 
pliments to disperse amongst the friends of the company in Leaven- 
worth. 

Once more are we formed into military position, and march to our 
intense disgust into the heart of the town. Here we have the honor 
of seeing his Excellency the Governor,’ and he also has the honor 
of seeing us. Think he looks on us rather apathetically; think also 
that he should at least stand a treat when we meet him, but no we 
are doomed to disappointment—not so much for the liquor, but it 
would be a pleasant recognition of us as the bulwark of the law and 
order party.’ After marching and countermarching through this 
burg until it was thoroughly daguerreotyped in our memory, we 
march out of Lecompton to go somewhere else to camp. We have a 
small wagon with us; meet on our exit the triumphal entry of some 
of our party with a prisoner. Going on slowly we come at last to a 
hill that proves a fatal one to us, for we are upset, our goods and 
chattles dispersed to various points of the compass, and our wagon 
made an unmitigated wreck. After the usual amount of cursing 
and speculation as to the probable cause of our mishap, we proceed 
to get ourselves out of the difficulty, and being relieved of some of 
our load by another wagon, and at last our own being tinkered up, 
we resume our march, setting this accident to the debit side of the 


4. Gov. Wilson Shannon. 


5. This was the self-bestowed title of the Proslavery party in Kansas, presumably to em- 
phasize the contrast with what they considered the illegal and disorderly Free-State party. 
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Abolitionists account, to be wiped off if we ever get a showing at 
them. 

May 18.—Through mud and mire, tired, hungry and discontented, 
we keep on our line of march. Understood that our camping ground 
would be but two miles from the Capital, but before night feel con- 
vinced that the miles are remarkably long ones. About 10 P. M. we 
strike Benicia,® and Benicia strikes us as being a very primitive 
town, but may be a metropolis one of these days, when the wars are 
all over, and the goose shall be allowed to slumber peacefully upon 
the land, as she has a natural right to do. 

Our company arrives here in much disorder, tired out, hungry, and 
cross generally; and in a ripe state for a fight, and would do great 
execution upon the enemy, if they had an opportunity. No com- 
missariat to be found; men prowling about like hungry lions, seeking 
what they may devour; ham becomes common property, and is eaten 
with bread and avidity—every man being his own cook. 

After our hunger is compromised with, all are summoned into line 
for review, with a very ill grace. The call is responded to, the muster 
roll is called, and some are found missing, the flesh pots of Lecomp- 
ton having probably detained them. After a short speech from a 
gallant Captain, who now has charge of us, we are apportioned into 
a guard for the night. Hugging myself inwardly at my exemption 
from this duty for the night at least, and feeling about seventy-five 
per cent below par, I hie me to bed in a large frame building, intend- 
ing to devote all my talents and attention to sleeping out the balance 
of the night. 

Am just asleep when a friend awakens me, informing me that the 
gallant Captain desires an audience with me outside. Proceed half 
asleep outside and find the Captain surrounded by about eight of our 
men. Captain advances towards me, and hands me a small flask to 
lubricate my ideas with. The lubrication having been effected, he 
proceeds to inform me, that out of kindness to me, and a sincere wish 
to further me in this campaign, and for other causes too numerous to 
mention, he has resolved that I shall be one of a chosen band to in- 
tercept and capture, vi et armis, a small band of Abolitionists (only 
eighteen) armed to the teeth, who have a boat a few miles from 
where we are, on the river, plying to Lawrence, and conveying aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 


_ 6. The village of Benicia, Douglas county, was located on the south bank of the Kansas 
river in NW% sec. 8, T. 12 S., R. 19 E., about three miles southeast of Lecompton and five 
and one-half miles northwest of Lawrence. It was incorporated in 1855 and in 1857 had a 
population of twenty. It is now extinct. 
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For my further gratification he informs me that a severe engage- 
ment may be expected, and that if I fall I may be expected to be 
interred with all the military honors. Not being particularly struck 
with the immense benefit that this enterprise might confer upon me, 
and having rather a vague idea of what military honors were, I 
hardly grasped at the chance of distinction, as enthusiastically as 
I ought to have; but thought that really men had honors thrust upon 
them some times. I however calmly acceded to the project, and with 
a faint attempt at a smile, jocularly alluded to the disparity of our 
numbers. 

After a little we are in motion. I selected a fat man to be my 
shield, and through the woods wended our way in painful silence. 
After a short review of my past life in my own mind, I come to the 
conclusion that after all I should feel thankful; that if I were to die, 
I had no very enormous crimes to answer for. At last we approach 
the point; our guns are cocked; and the boat is seen. We enter on 
board, and find that the birds have flown. We capture, however, two 
or three prisoners, take some arms, and proceed homeward to camp. 

Arrive in camp, and congratulate ourselves upon the success of our 
mission. Our prisoners are seated comfortably around the fires, and 
evince a confidence in our magnanimity, which I am proud to say 
was never misplaced. After a little the lubricating system is in- 
dulged in quite freely, and our ideas are getting brighter, and our 
thoughts livelier. Songs are sung with great glee. Some pour forth 
with a great deal of effect amorous ditties; others vociferously roar 
out war songs, and so on ad infinitum, until the clear gray of the 
morning appears, when we turn in to sleep a few hours—before pro- 
ceeding upon the arduous duties of another day. 

May 19.—All get up very early to answer to muster roll; after 
which we proceed to elect a Commissariat. This being done, we 
resume our former messes, and commence to cook our breakfast. 
Rumors are flying amongst us of a lot of Sharpe’s rifles in the posses- 
sion of the enemy, and after breakfast a company is formed for the 
purpose of entering into negotiations with the owners of the same for 
their possession. 

March in single file to the place where the supposed rifles are, 
which locality is a saw-mill. Find the saw-mill in active operation, 
and men about at work. The Captain politely asks the information 
we require from the apparent owner of the mill, who evinces an un- 
accountable ignorance of every thing. After a vain endeavor to 
elicit facts or rifles, we proceed to examine around, and find several 
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Sharpe’s rifles stored securely away.—Think upon a cursory exami- 
nation of one of them, that they are rather a ticklish weapon; but 
think also a good old shot gun has its merits. How soon will the 
Yankees invent a rifle to fire at Border Ruffians from Boston, and 
thus carry on a war? I think for them this would be a consumma- 
tion most devoutly to be wished for, as the tendency of their im- 
provements in firearms seems based upon the fact that distance lends 
enchantment to the scene. 

After scouring the vicinity we muster several rifles, and are con- 
strained to make prisoners of two dangerous Abolitionists, who pro- 
claim openly their hostility to law and order, and are satisfied com- 
pletely with Beecher’s higher-lawism. After completing our mission, 
with our prisoners in our midst, we form a line for camp. Our Cap- 
tain, first delivering a lecture to the individuals in whose possession 
the Sharpe’s rifles were found, that ought to effectually quell any 
symptoms of higher-lawism that may exist amongst them—the word 
is given, and we march to our camping place. Our prisoners and 
rifles disposed of, we consume our time until drill in the afternoon 
the best way we can. 

After drilling with our usual ability, an election for non-commis- 
sioned officers occurs. The candidates are numerous, but the plat- 
forms unanimous. I find to my horror that I figure myself as a 
candidate, some sanguine individual having proposed me as a suit- 
able person to fill the high and important position of Fourth Ser- 
geant. Being a modest man, I excused myself, and desire to with- 
draw; find it is of no use, and at the desire of “many friends” (as 
all candidates in the political world say) consent to run. The result, 
which is a unanimous election, and a vote of thanks upon my accept- 
ance of the position, almost prove too much for my equilibrium. 
Impressed with the dignity of my station, I endeavor to look 
and act authoritatively with the men, but upon being informed that 
it would not be healthy for me to “put on airs,” I sink myself into 
my original mildness of deportment. It now being nearly night, our 
supper is proceeded with, and after an amicable discussion of it, 
guards are posted around, as usual. My guard not occurring until 
morning, I go to bed, hoping that I may have the felicity of enjoy- 
ing a night’s rest without any more attempts at military distinction. 

May 20.—Am up with the sun, having watched the same tardily 
rising while on my morning watch. All hands having been thor- 
oughly aroused, we proceed to receive our portion of whisky, which 
the U. S. Marshal has in his kindness made one of the emoluments 
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of our position—Said liquor has the credit of being very old, but is 
decidedly diminutive for its age; and when in our tin pannikins, a 
fly can with little danger ford from one side to the other of said 
pannikin. It having been all discussed, the only comments made on 
it being in regard to its scarcity, we proceed to our breakfast, and 
hastily consume it. After the consumption of which the men moodily 
resolved themselves into knots, and deprecate the tardiness of our 
proceedings—being but a few miles from Lawrence. Feel indeed 
that we are in a state of inglorious inactivity, and our commanders 
come in for their share of heartfelt condemnation. At this stage of 
the proceedings, and while mutiny in its most insidious form is 
spreading itself amongst us, good news arrives, and by good au- 
thority we are informed, that but a few circumstances prevent our 
meeting the Abolitionists—the greatest circumstance being, in my 
humble opinion, the fact that they studiously avoid us——We are 
also informed that we soon will have the opportunity of testing our- 
selves, and them as well, at the gates of Lawrence. This announce- 
ment gives us a good deal of satisfaction, and confident that all will 
be right we resign ourselves to our predicament, and play poker 
generally until night, when we mount guard as usual. 

May 21.—To-day the joyful tidings came that we must march 
onward. We immediately make our arrangements to proceed, and 
about the middle of the afternoon start for Coon Point. Our wagon 
has in it a miscellaneous assortment of dry goods, groceries and 
hardware, and perched upon the summit is an invalid with rheu- 
matism of the direst nature—This wagon with its valuable contents 
is entrusted to an amateur ox driver, who to casual inquiries in re- 
gard to his abilities assures us that he can drive “to h—1 in about 
a minute.” He succeeds in convincing us of the aptness of his re- 
mark, by upsetting in the creek, the first on our road. The rheu- 
matic individual displays more agility than he had credit for, and 
in his choice of a landing place evinces considerable ingenuity— 
think an upset a great remedy for any disease affecting the limbs. 

Dry goods, groceries, and hardwares, find themselves in the creek; 
sugar, flour &c., at a discount. Altogether we come to the conclusion 
that we are the most unfortunate set of individuals that circum- 
stances ever got together. Not feeling a great amount of interest 
in the wagon, and coming to the conclusion not to wait for it—being 
uncertain whether I should get a ride if I did—I with others, make 
for Coon Point, which at last we reach—Am particularly struck 
with the military appearance of this place, and the vast amount of 
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red shirts. Report ourselves as the Leavenworth detachment, and 
receive cordial invitations to sup with the gentlemen composing 
the camp. Remembering the situation of our groceries, and their 
distance from us, we joyfully accept. Toward night our wagon 
comes along with the balance of our men, hungry and tired, who, 
after appeasing their appetites, turn in, breathing a few curses 
audibly against things and individuals generally. 
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Letters of David R. Cobb, 1858-1864 


Pioneer of Bourbon County 
Edited by Davi Gienn Coss 


I. INTRODUCTION 


AVID Ransom Cobb was born at Saxton’s River, Vt., January 

2, 1824. Family records do not indicate when he started West. 

He stopped for a time in Wisconsin, where his brother, Judson M. 

Cobb, the recipient of the first of these letters, then lived. David R. 

Cobb, like many others, was interested in taking up a good farming 

claim in the new territory. Eventually he located six miles west of 

Fort Scott and one-half mile north of the town of Marmiton, which 
had been incorporated early in 1858." 

David R. Cobb was always interested in public affairs, and held 
many offices. He was the first superintendent of schools for Bourbon 
county (1859), county clerk (1860), probate judge (1861-1863), a 
representative in the state legislature (1863-1864), postmaster at 
Marmiton (1865-1866), and county commissioner (1868-1870). He 
was active in local and state Republican party affairs. In the Civil 
War he served in the militia during the Price raid. He died at his 
farm, October 19, 1891. 

In the first of these letters, Cobb tells of his arrival in Kansas 
territory. In it he also describes an unusual encounter between Free- 
Staters under James Montgomery and federal troops from Fort 
Scott. The other letters throw some light upon the social activities 
of the members of the 1864 legislature. The originals of these letters 
are in the possession of D. R. Cobb’s grandson, who has written 
this introduction and edited the letters for The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly. 

II. THe Lerrers 


Map.eton Bourson Co. K. T. Apr 25th 1858 

My Dear Brother Judd 

You will doubtless be looking for something from me eer this. 
Well I should have written last week but the severe rains of Satur- 
day and Sunday week swelled the streams so that it was impossible 
to get to the office or for the mails to [go] out. 

We arrived at Ft. Scott and to Mapleton on friday found the 
people glad to see us. 

1. His claim was located on the W% and NE% NW*% sec. 31, T. 25 S., R. 24 E., com- 


prising 120 acres.—Records of the General Land Office, v. 184, p. 55, now in the National 
Archives, Washington, D. C. 


5—1875 (65) 
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We left Kansas City on Monday two week(s] tomorrow with a 
two horse team loaded with provision that Chap bought. So we put 
our valises aboard. The roads were very bad, and weather rainy. 
The team refused to work and we put up at Westport [Mo.] for the 
night— found another team in the morning, and took up our line 
of march walking and riding alternately. As to the country along 
the State line— tis somewhat broken for some 12 or 15 miles from 
the river, with small prairies and some timber of an inferior char- 
acter. Then we came to some very good land and beautiful scenery, 
well located farms and good ranges— farther out the Prairies are 
larger with less timber but pretty well watered— couldn’t say how 
it would be in dry time. 

There is a large strip of country, say from 30 to 50 miles from the 
river, where the prairies are too large and a good deal less timber 
than I should wish to see and in all probability will not be settled 
up at present. 

Passing along in the vicinity of the Marais des Cygnes or Osage 
river the country is more diversified, finer tillage lands, more timber, 
pleasanter country— and in fact a much better place to make a 
home. 

The timber in this country is only to be found on the streams, and 
is not generally in abundance though in some localities there is suf- 
ficient for all ordinary purposes. 

Passing the Marais des Cygnes (pro Marie de Sene) (Swan river) 
the land is good, scenery pleasant, and will in all probability sup- 
port a dense population, and that e’er long too— most all the land 
is claimed up now, good claims now selling from 2[00] to $500, for 
prairie; and from 300 to $1000 for timber claims. The timber is 
chiefly Hickory, Oak, Black walnut, Syecamore— aa little bass wood, 
Maple & cotton wood— Some of the trees are very large, say 5, 6, 
& 7 ft in diameter— but generally they are not overgrown— The 
Streams rise to a great hight during the Spring and fall rains, over- 
flowing the banks and covering the bottoms— There could be found 
mill privileges in almost any of these rivers if it was possible to 
find a good site where a mill would be safe in flood time— I was 
at Stream Mill yesterday when ai a freshet this Spring the saw was 
covered with water, and now the water is some 25 to 30 ft lower. 


2. The stage line from Kansas City to Fort Scott had not yet been established.—Good- 
lander, C. W., Memoirs and Recollections . . . of the Early Days of Fort Scott (Fort 
oy4 — p. 4; Robley, T. F., History of Bourbon County, Kansas . . . (Fort Scott, 

Lh, L 


8. Horace Greeley was impressed with the beauty of this region a year later—Caldwell 
Martha < heee Horace Greeley Visited Kansas in 1859,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
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The Soil is what is called a limestone soil— water is found on 
low and high prairie at from 10 to 25 ft. Springs of water are more 
common than in Wis[consin]. 

The land on the Marmaton‘ is pretty good— some pleasant 
locations, and good farms— we tramped three or four days with- 
out finding anything that suited us exactly—and then came up to 
this place some twelve miles on the little Osage,® and 14 miles from 
the State line. 

This place ® (that is if it should ever be one) is on the north side 
of the river, on a beautiful site—the prairie sloping in every direc- 
tion, good timber in close proximity and surrounded by a very fertile 
country and is well located and will be a town of some importance 
if nothing should happen to prevent. 

I should have first described [the] general appearance of the 
country and will do so now— The south side of the river’ is bluffy 
and broken, with here and there a bold mound raising its lofty head 
overlooking the prairie, and between these mounds are to be found 
the most fertile farms in the country— on the north side banks are 
lower and the prairie and bottoms (one should hardly know the dif- 
ference) as they recede, rise gradually, till a mile or two back they 
reach the high prairie which resembles in appearance the table lands 
of Mexico giving a variety of scenery unsurpassed for beauty and 
grandeur in the Western country— In fact Judd this is the most 
beautiful country I ever saw—that is a wild country— If the Lord 
is willing and nothing prevents I shall set my stakes here. 

As to the troubles and mess at Ft. Scott ® and in this vicinity you 
will have doubtless have heard all the particulars before this will 
reach you—but will say that I was within a mile or two of the battle 
on the Yellow Paint last Wednesday—® saw the troops just before 
the collission— I happened on this wise Capt M—[ontgomery] of 
the Jay Hawkers as they are called, who are a self constituted com- 


4. The Marmaton river rises in Allen county, flows east across Bourbon county, and joins 
the Little Osage in Vernon county, Missouri. 


5. The Little Osage rises in Anderson and Allen counties, flows east across the northern 
part of Bourbon county, and joins the Marais des Cygnes in Vernon county, Missouri. 

6. Mapleton, a village nineteen miles northwest of Fort Scott, was located by New 
Englanders in 1857.—Andreas, A. T., and Cutler, Wm. G., History of the State of Kansas 
(Chicago, 1883), p. 1097. The census of 1940 gives it a population of 226. 

7. The Little Osage, near Mapleton. 


8. Fort Scott was the scene of much friction between Proslavery and Free-State elements 
at this time.—Goodlander, op. cit., pp. 22-24; Robley, op. cit., pp. 93-95, 100-102. 


9. This would be April 21, the date of Montgomery’s encounter with the soldiers.— 
Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 1068; Robley, op. cit., pp. 102-104. Wilder, D. W., Annals of 
Kansas (som, 1886), p. 216, is in error when he "dates this fight late in March; so, also, is 
Sanborn, F. B., ‘“‘Notes on the Territorial History of Kansas,’’ The Kansas Historical Collec- 
tions, v. XIII, p. 260. Yellow Paint creek, or South Fork of Marmaton river, rises in —e- 
west Bourbon county, joining the Marmaton about nine miles southwest of Fort Scott.—U. 
Geological Survey, Fort Scott Sheet. 
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pany of free state regulators— some 17 passed up the creek from 
Marmaton '° last Wednesday morning ordering all the proslavery- 
ites 11 to leave the country immediately on point of death— also 
taking from them their horses, [and] arms— the proslaveryites 
despatched a messenger to the Ft for a company of troops to take 
them— So the Marshall ?* ordered out Capt Anderson with 20 
regulars— they followed on their track passing by the Mill ** where 
the free state folks were holding a county convention, they soon sur- 
prised some 14 of the Jay Hawkers graising their horses— the lat- 
ter mounted and fled for the timber, but the troops pressed them so 
hard that they were obliged to turn upon them and defend them- 
selves— the J. Hs had just time to get a good position, having 
passed a little creek skirted with timber— they called upon the 
troops to halt, which was disregarded and they (the J. Hs) fired 
upon them, or rather six of them did, making in all 14 shots— the 
troops also fired, but having nothing but sabers & revolvers did but 
little execution wounding only one man—** While the troops lost 
one man and two or three wounded, and two or three horses killed— 
The troops displayed a white rag, and came down and asked the 
privilege of carrying off their wounded—which was granted— The 
troops sent for reinforcements and the Jay Hawkers left— Such 
are the facts of the Battle on the Yellow Paint— 
Yours 
David 


Topeka Kan. Jan’y 16, 1864 
Miss Barrett; *° 
Dear Madam; . . . I reached Leavenworth on the night of 
the second day, cold, and disgusted with staging in mid winter. But 
the city was gay and joyous. There was in full operation the Grand 
Fair for the benefit of the invalid Soldier. That night was the last. 


10. Site of old Marmiton (or Marmaton), once the county seat of Bourbon county, was 
abandoned in 1882 when buildings were moved to a new location on a railroad less than a mile 
north.—Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., pp. 1071, 1089, 1090. 

11. Montgomery was avenging a recent raid by Missourians on the Little Osage. He 
avoided direct encounters with federal troops, this fight of April 21 being perhaps the single 
exception.—Ibid., p. 1068; The Kansas Historical Collections, v. XIII, pp. 260, 261. See, 
also, Dictionary of American Biography, v. XIII, p. 97. 

12. The Deputy United States Marshal John A. Little, under whose orders had been 
placed the two companies of the First cavalry, commanded by Capt. Geo. T. Anderson, which 
were ordered to Fort Scott from Fort Leavenworth in February, 1858.—The Kansas Historical 
Collections, v. V, p. 521; Robley, op. cit., p. 101. 

13. Probably Ed Jones’ saw-mill, near Marmiton, often a rendezvous for Free-Staters. 
A meeting was held there April 21, 1858.—Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 1068. 

14. John Denton. The soldier killed was Alvin Satterwait.—Robley, op. cit., p. 103. 


15. Frances A. Barrett was born at Alden, Erie county, N. Y., June 7, 1835. She came 
to Kansas territory in 1859 with her parents, who located near Marmiton, in Bourbon county. 
She taught the first school in Marmiton. On May 9, 1864, she was married to David R. 
Cobb. She died at Fort Scott, March 5, 1901. 
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Everybody with their wife and friend was out, to say nothing of the 
belles and sweethearts. Twas a brilliant success. Lotteries, mock 
auction and games lent their charms to drain to the dregs the pockets 
of the visitors. 

Leavenworth is the Gotham of Kansas. Tis commercial] to all in- 
tents and purposes The amusements of a city like those of a family 
indicate their taste, their education. A Mrs. Walters is their beau 
ideal of an actress, a prima donna whose excellence consists in her 
half disguised (I was going to say) vulgarity, but modesty would be 
a prettier word. But she caters to her audience, and receives her re- 
ward. It has its thousand advantages, its virtues, and its faults. 
We leave it and pass on. 

The appearance of the country between Leavenworth and this city 
is perhaps more picturesque than with us— more rugged and 
broken in places, and then again broader, smoother prairies, sur- 
rounded with high bluffs in the distance advancing into the prairies 
as promontories to the sea— all add beauty and grandeur to the 
scenery. 

We come to Kansas’ noblest river, and cross the stream where a 


boat unites opposite shores — 


While the crescent moon’s charmed ray 
Kisses the waters where it lay; 


and soon the light from an hundred houses tells us we are near the 
State Capital. 

Topeka has grown some within the last year. The Capitol build- 
ings add somewhat to the appearance of the principal street, Kansas 
Avenue, and is in fact an ornament to the place. There has been 
also several fine residences built, all worthy of the citizens. 

The organization of the House, the caucusing for petty officers 
would be uninteresting I presume, so I omit. The Message of the 
Governor will appear in the Monitor probably, though I could hardly 
recomend its perusal. . 

The Sabbath here seems more like civilization— the good old 
Bell chimes forth its notes of peace, of rest, and love. The people 
are not a church going people if I was to judge from those I saw out 
last Sabbath and today (the last part of this letter is written on 
Sunday) The preaching in this city is of a rather higher order than 
what we usually get at Marmiton, singing passable perhaps—__ not 
so tonight. 

The Ball has just been put in motion— I mean the soiries, 
sociables, etc. Yesterday the Ladies of the Presbyterian Church 
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asked us for the Hall for the purpose of holding a festival next 
Tuesday evening a week. ; 

The Session is destined to drag itself out to its full length, fifty 
days. Well it will soon wear away, and as I am on two Commit- 
tees,!® one of which is quite an important one and the other a very 
laborious one I shall be quite busy. 

The weather is moderating—the snow almost all gone. 

Sincerely yours, 
David R. Cobb 


Topeka, Kan. Jan’y. 27th 1864 

Miss Barrett, 

Dear Friend; 
Your very kind letter came safely by todays mail, and was 
read with a great deal of pleasure. 

Topeka is quite gay this winter, and will be while the Legislature 
is in session. Tuesday evening the first grand entertainment was 
given by the ladies of the Presbyterian society. They have a peculiar 
way of advertising their festivals; they will ask the House for the 
use of their Hall for the purpose of holding a festival, well knowing 
that about half of the members will oppose it— the resolution will 
cause discussion and as by rule it must be laid over till the next day, 
when it will come up again and pass. 

Our Hall "” is about 45 by 80 feet, the Speaker’s stand at the mid- 
dle of one side—and opposite the entrance door there is a lobby cut 
off of one side of about eight feet by a little wicket fence the mem- 
bers occupying seats in confused order within the bar. On this oc- 
casion the House adjourned by the middle of the afternoon and the 
ladies arranging the tables against the bar of the House upon which 
they displayed the nicest entertainment I have seen for many a year. 
Waxfruit and flowers, paintings, and evergreens contributed their 
share to adorn the table. 

There was a large gathering, three hundred perhaps— the Hall 
was too much crowded, but perhaps as we were nearly half strangers 
it had a tendency to make us more social. Everything passed off 
very pleasantly. 

Sincerely yours, 
David R. Cobb. 


16. David R. Cobb was in Topeka as representative of the 52nd district, one of four in 
Bourbon county, in the Kansas house in the sessions of 1863 and 1864. He was a member of 
the committees on ways and means and engrossed bills in the 1864 house.—House Journal 

Kansas, 1864, pp. 72, 73; Robley, op. cit., pp. 178, 182; House Journals for 1863 
and 1864, passim, 


17. “The rooms occupied by the state legislature prior to the completion of the east wing 


of the new capitol, were in the upper stories of buildings on the west side of Kansas avenue, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets. . . .”—Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 215. 
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Topeka Kansas February 13 1864 

Miss Barrett: 

Dear Friend; The few weeks passed have been so thickly 
crowded with events, both political and social, that for a pastime for 
myself, I attempt to reproduce them in my feeble way, hoping they 
may be a source of pleasure to you. 

The Senatorial question which has been before the Legislature for 
several weeks was discussed by some in a very humorous style, was 
the cause of a great deal of merriment and fun—and if the Grim 
Chieftain’s ears did not burn while the subject was under discussion 
then the old saying failed to prove true in one instance. The result 
you have no doubt heard. The Hon. Thos. Carney was elected by 
a two thirds vote. The opposition refusing to vote at all.’® 

Last night (Friday) the Senator elect, in honor of his election gave 
a Banquet at the Representative Hall, to which the members of both 
branches of the Legislature, distinguished strangers and eminent 
citizens were invited with ladies. After supper, the guests repaired 
to the Hall where sparkling Catawba gave point to wit, studied 
sarcasm, and strains of eloquence held a large audience in the high- 
est enjoyment till past two o’clock in the morning. Oh! how I wish 
you might have been here— Everything passed off pleasantly— 
all seemed to get their full share of the pleasures of the occasion. I 
should have said that the Hon. Gov. and lady received the guests in 
regular Court style. There was a dance going on at the same time 
in an adjacent Hall, where those who preferred tripped the fantastic 
toe to music’s sweetest strains till morning hours. 

Socials, and festivals have been the order of the nights for the 
last few weeks— have attended some though not many. , 

The weather has been most delightful since I have been here. You 
are having a very pleasant time for keeping school since the cold 
weather. 

Yours truly, 
David R. Cobb. 


18. On February 9, 1864, the . chose Governor Carney as United States senator 


for the term beginning March There was some opposition to this action on the 
ds that the next legislature was the proper body for choosing a senator. 
ey, however, never claimed nor took the senatorial office—House Journal, Kansas, 1864, 
PP. 289-296; Dictionary of American Biography, v. III, p. 606. 
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The Annual Meeting 


HE sixty-sixth annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical 
Society and board of directors was held in the rooms of the 
Society on October 21, 1941. 
The annual meeting of the board of directors was called to order 
by the president, James C. Malin, at 10 a.m. First business was 
the reading of the annual report of the secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 21, 1941 


The past year has been one of continued growth in all departments of the 
Society. The dedication of fifty historical markers and the celebration of the 
Coronado cuarto centennial have prompted many inquiries about state and 
local history. Even the defense program has brought hundreds of persons 
to the Historical Society, as will be mentioned. During the year there was 
a material increase in the number of persons from other states using the 
Society’s collections. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President James C. Malin reappointed Justice John S. Dawson and T. M. 
Lillard to the executive committee, the members holding over being Thomas 
Amory Lee, Robert C. Rankin and Charles M. Correll. Mr. Correll had been 
appointed just prior to last year’s annual meeting to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Chester Woodward. The death of Thomas Amory Lee was 
the second on the committee within the year. Milton R. McLean was ap- 
pointed by President Malin to succeed Mr. Lee. 


THE LEGISLATURE 

The 1941 legislature provided for the acquisition of three historic sites for 
the state. The mission building near Highland, erected in 1846 for the Iowa, 
Sauk and Fox Indians, is to be partially restored. Part of the original walls 
of brick and stone still remain. A ranch house near Hanover, built by G. H. 
Hollenberg on the old Oregon trail in 1857, is to be preserved. This building 
was a Pony Express station in 1860-1861. And the site of the Marais des 
Cygnes massacre of 1858 in eastern Linn county, together with a sixty-acre tract 
of land given by the Pleasanton post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, was ac- 
cepted as a state memorial park. The Historical Society gave active support 
to these bills in their progress through the legislature. 

The Society received the usual appropriations from the legislature with an 
additional $1,500 a year for the contingent fund, $500 a year for printing, and 
$500 a year for microfilming and filing equipment. 

The legislature also added $100 a year to the salary of the caretaker of the 
First Capitol of Kansas, which restored it to $600 a year, the pre-depression 
level. 

LIBRARY 

During the year approximately 3,000 persons did research in the library. 
More than half of these were working on Kansas subjects. Nearly a thousand 
were helped in genealogical research and more than 200 were served by mail 
from the loan file on Kansas subjects. 
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Many Kansas books and genealogical works were received as gifts. The 
family of Paul Parrish, who died April 11, 1940, presented his splendid World 
War collection as a memorial. This included 543 books, 580 pamphlets, and 
numerous magazines, newspapers, scrapbooks, music, pictures and maps. Paul 
Parrish had been interested in the Historical Society for many years and it is 
fitting that his valuable collection should be preserved here. 

Another large and interesting collection of more than 700 books and pam- 
phlets was donated by Mrs. Thomas Amory Lee. Mr. Lee was a director 
and past president of the Society and one of its most enthusiastic supporters. 
In his collection there were a large number of biographies and books on the 
World War. Duplicates and books outside the Society’s specialized fields 
were given to other libraries at Mrs. Lee’s request. 

From Mrs. Thomas F. Doran came a number of Kansas books which had 
been in Mr. Doran’s library. 

Many valuable historical works are received in exchange from other his- 
torical societies and libraries. Recently added to the exchange list are publi- 
cations of the following: Arizona Archaeological and Historical Society; 
Augustana Historical Society; Cape May County Magazine of History and 
Genealogy; Dutch Settlers Society of Albany; East Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety; Long Island Historical Society; Mennonite Historical Society; Colo- 
rado Archaeological Society; West Texas Historical Association; the South- 
west Museum at Los Angeles; Berks County Historical Society and the Ulster 
County Historical Society. 

The Society has subscribed to the American Genealogical Index, a card 
index to family names in genealogies and local histories. Installments are 
received several times a year and it will be years before the index is com- 
pleted. Many books that have no indexes and are not indexed in other publi- 
cations are now made easily available. This index is being prepared by a 
committee of librarians experienced in genealogical research. 

Kansas newspapers have been increasingly history-conscious this year, due 
probably to the Coronado celebrations. The volume of clippings has been 
fully fifteen percent larger. Anniversary editions, historical markers, county 
history, pioneer reminiscences and army and defense activities have also con- 
tributed largely to the feature material published. An average of 350 clip- 
pings were clipped and mounted each month. WPA employees helped mount 
many maps and broadsides, repair books and pamphlets, and remount old 
clippings for rebinding. 

PICTURES 

During the past year 375 pictures were added to the picture collection. Of 
unusual interest was a water color entitled “Attack on General Marcy’s train 
near Pawnee Fork, 1867,” which came from Mrs. Bertha Kitchell Whyte of 
Milwaukee. This painting was done by H. Stieffel of Co. K, fifth U. 8. in- 
fantry, the company which escorted General Marcy’s train, and was found in 
an antique shop in Milwaukee. 

STATE ARCHIVES 

Major accessions for the year were 2,965 manuscripts containing the sta- 
tistical rolls for 1933 as returned by assessors to the state board of agriculture 
and a number of documents from the state board of agriculture, the secretary 
of state and the state auditor. 
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The catalogue of state charters and amendments recorded in 189 copy books, 
has been completed through 1938. There are now more than 194,000 cards in 
this index. Work on the catalogue will be resumed when books containing 
copies of charters granted since 1938 are released by the secretary of state. 

Work was continued on the loose-leaf catalogue of old townsites, discon- 
tinued post offices and railroad stations of Kansas. 


PRIVATE MANUSCRIPTS 


Seventeen manuscript volumes and 30,732 individual manuscripts were re- 
ceived during the year. 

Of outstanding importance are the papers of the late Chester I. Long, of 
Wichita, the gift of his daughter, Mrs. W. E. Stanley. The collection em- 
braces correspondence, letter press books, speeches, scrapbooks, and miscella- 
neous papers. The correspondence (28,000 items) dates from 1889 to 1917, the 
larger part from 1901 to 1909 when Long was representative and later United 
States senator from Kansas. These papers will be of special value to students 
of the political history of that period, both state and national. 

The Isaac T. Goodnow papers received last year have been organized and 
an additional 257 items were received during the year. These consist of letters, 
business papers, lectures and a small portion of his diary. 

Judge J. C. Ruppenthal presented records of the district court of the 
twenty-third judicial district. Included is an inventory of all court records 
to 1928. There is also a list of qualified justices of the peace in Kansas for 
the years 1928 and 1929. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Frank Melvin, of the University of Kansas, 
the Society secured photostat copies of microfilmed letters, telegrams and 
documents from Eastern libraries. The collection totals 264 pages and relates 
to the history of the University of Kansas. The correspondence dating from 
1854 to 1868 includes numerous letters of Charles Robinson to A. A. Lawrence, 
letters of S. C. Pomeroy, E. Nute, 8S. N. Simpson, I. T. Goodnow and other 
pioneer leaders. 

Dr. Robert Taft of the University of Kansas lent for copying a group of 
original manuscripts of Theodore R. Davis, the noted artist and correspondent, 
whose sketches and articles appeared in Harper's Weekly in the 1860's. Davis 
and Henry M. Stanley, the explorer, were press representatives with Hancock’s 
expedition on the plains in 1867. The manuscripts are interesting accounts of 
Davis’ experiences while covering these Indian campaigns. 

Gifts were received from the following during the year: Mrs. G. R. Angell, 
J. E. Bartholomew, Fred B. Bonebrake, Meribah Clark, Mrs. Dorothy DuVall, 
Edward Thomas Fay, Earl Fickertt, Ruth Maria Field, Kipp Gimple, A. A. 
Godard, Mrs. Blenda Palm Greenwood, Mrs. Fannie (Pratt) Griggs, Alexander 
S. Hendry, Ben Hill, Biona Hull, Mrs. Charles H. Humphreys, Lucina Jones, 
Kansas State Highway Commission, John Kranhold, Jr., Tracy Learnard, 
Mardie B. Millikan, William Mitchell, Harrie S. Mueller, John C. Nicholson, 
Frank W. Nickel, Mrs. Clarence E. Osborn, Jennie Small Owen, Harriet 
Parkerson estate, Albert T. Reid, J. C. Ruppenthal, W. L. Sayers, Mrs. W. H. 
Sears, Mrs. A. B. Seelye, Mrs. W. E. Stanley, Dr. Robert Taft, Topeka Public 
Library, Judge Clark A. Wallace, William Allen White, Samuel M. Wilson, 
Mrs. Winifred Clark Wolff. 
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NEWSPAPER AND CENSUS DIVISIONS 


For several years the newspaper division has had charge of the state and 
federal census records. These include early federal records and complete 
listings of seven state census returns ending with 1925. When old-age assist- 
ance acts were passed requiring proof of age these census records, and to some 
extent early newspaper files, had to be consulted by many claimants. This 
mcrease in demands on the department became a landslide this year when 
workers in defense projects were required to have birth certificates. During 
the year this department has issued more than 2,000 census certificates. Since 
there is no index to these thousands of books of records, nor any alphabetical 
listing of names, it often requires hours of research to find the desired informa- 
tion. With the help of WPA workers an index of the census records of 1855 
and 1860 has been completed, together with approximately 100,000 nanies in the 
1875 census. A street index for a number of the larger cities in the state, 
covering the 1915 and 1925 records, has also somewhat simplified this work. 

During the year 5,395 patrons were registered. Nearly 14,000 bound news- 
paper volumes and 12,139 loose newspapers were consulted. In addition, there 
are daily requests by mail for census certificates, obituaries and copies of legal 
documents, to be found in the records and newspapers. 

The WPA workers in this department have continued the work of listing 
changes in names of newspapers, editors, publishers and owners. 

The 1941 List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals was published in 
August. It shows the issues of 759 newspapers and periodicals being received 
regularly for filing. Of these, 61 are dailies, 11 semiweeklies, 487 weeklies, 29 
fortnightlies, one trimonthly, 16 semimonthlies, 83 monthlies, 9 bimonthlies, 
22 quarterlies, 34 occasionals, 3 semiannuals and 3 annuals, coming from all 
the 105 Kansas counties. Of these 759 publications, 160 are listed Republican, 40 
Democratic and 284 independent in politics; 96 are school or college, 34 
religious, 20 fraternal, 17 local and 108 miscellaneous (including four Negro 
publications). 

On January 1, 1941, the Society’s collection contained 47,374 bound volumes 
of Kansas newspapers, in addition to the more than 10,000 bound volumes 
of out-of-state newspapers dated from 1767 to 1941. 

The year’s accessions have been valuable. The most important among them 
is the film copy of the Seneca Weekly Courier, February 10, 1871, to November 
26, 1875, representing about five years of weekly newspapers. The Society 
in codperation with other libraries also had film copies made of its own files 
of the Wichita Vidette, August 13, 1870, to March 11, 1871; the Dodge City 
Times, October 14, 1876, to December 28, 1882, and the Kansas Cowboy, Dodge 
City, June 28, 1884, to December 5, 1885. 

Among the other accessions are: a one-column extra of the Holton Recorder, 
July 2, 1881, probably Kansas’ smallest newspaper issue; one issue and two 
extras of the Olathe Herald, April 11 and August 9, 1860; The Vor Populi, 
Lawrence, June 14, and October 30, 1873; seven numbers of the Weekly Anti- 
Monopolist of Parsons and Fort Scott, January 12 to March 9, 1871; issues 
of PM, New York daily and weekly, June 14 to July 22, 1940; one number 
each of the Topeka Press and Spear, April 26, 1934, and July, 1936, respec- 
tively; the Ellsworth Reporter, a Republican convention extra, June 12, 1936; 
a centennial edition of the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., January 1, 
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1940; and The Western Globe, Stockton, August 1, 15 and October 10, 1902 
(Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2 and 5). The Society also received a number of duplicate 
copies of newspapers already in its files. Donors were: Edward Bumgardner 
of Lawrence, Peter J. Hoexter, W. M. Hutchison, George A. Root and Everett 
Stroud of Topeka, Gertrude 8. Kunkle of Ellsworth, Mrs. Don E. Wells of 
Erie, George C. Weber of La Crosse, and D. J. Green of Stockton. 


MUSEUM 


During the year there was an increase of 10,588 in the number of visitors 
to the museum, the total being 41,700. School classes from nearly every 
county in the state, boy scout and camp fire troops, and other organized groups 
of visitors increase each year. The Santa Fe railroad sponsored a number of 
educational tours to Topeka. In April four tours numbering 750, 863, 900 and 
1,000 children respectively visited the museum. The Missouri Pacific also 
brought 400 on one tour. 

There were 43 accessions. Among the most valuable was a 1909 model 
four-cylinder automobile, a Thomas “Flyer,” presented by the Dillon family 
through Emma Ward and T. M. Lillard, representatives of the estate. An 
interesting miscellaneous collection, including papers, books and relics, came 
from Lillian Forrest of Jewell. 


SUBJECTS FOR RESEARCH 


During the year the following have been subjects for extended research: 
Biography: David L. Payne; Gov. Robert J. Walker and Gov. Frederick P. 
Stanton; Arthur Capper’s senatorial career; Mary Ellen Lease; Samuel Irvin; 
Mother Bickerdyke; William E. Borah; Gov. John R. Rogers of Washington; 
Alfred W. Jones; Chouteau family and outstanding Kansans. County and 
town history: Ellsworth; border troubles in Bourbon and Linn counties; Rice 
county; Pratt county; Neosho county. Education: History of Emporia High 
School, a curriculum study, 1876-1940; history of Quaker education in Kansas. 
General: History of the religious influence on the community of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph; history of Young People’s Societies of the Lutheran church; 
irrigation; farm movement; Osage Indians; Santa Fe colonization and land 
promotion; grain belt farm representatives and the tariff, 1865-1913; negro 
exodus, 1879-1880; bicameral system in Kansas; United Brethren church; 
Kansans in the United States navy; Black Bob lands; history of the Santa Fe 
railroad; Mennonites; reconstruction; geography of the high plains; bond 
problem, 1879-1889; Kansas’ attitude toward the tariff; the Grange in Kansas 
since 1875; history of sports writing; regulation of terminal agricultural 
markets; civil service; Kansas territorial period; Buchanan’s administration 
of Kansas territory; early trails through Kansas to Colorado; public opinion 
on the Spanish-American War. 


ACCESSIONS 


July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941 
Library : 
Books (volumes) 
Pamphlets 
Magazines (bound volumes) 
Archives: 
Separate manuscripts 2,965 
5 ink v5 nig wee as nacaiwdwdlenun swe None 
Manuscript maps 
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Private Manuscripts: 
Separate manuscripts 
Volumes 
Printed maps, atlases and charts 
Newspapers (bound volumes) 
Pictures 
Museum objects 


TOTAL ACCESSIONS, JUNE 30, 1941 
Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines, 397,373 
Separate manuscripts (archives) 
Manuscript volumes (archives) 
Manuscript maps (archives) 
Printed maps, atlases and charts 
Pictures 
aia pouch ih annbnckAweach ses 5 


THE QUARTERLY 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly is now in its tenth year, nine volumes al- 
ready having been published. Much of the credit for the high standard the 
magazine has achieved among the state historical magazines of the country 
should go to Dr. James C. Malin, associate editor, who is professor of history 
at Kansas University. Doctor Malin’s criticisms of articles submitted is 
invaluable. The Quarterly is widely quoted by the newspapers of the state 
and is used in many schools. 


FEDERAL WORK PROJECTS 


The WPA project sponsored by the Society for work in the building has 
employed an average of seventeen persons four days a week. The staff has 
supervised the work, which is mentioned in departmental reports. Federal 
expenditures for the year from October 8, 1940, to October 6, 1941, were 
$12,322.04 for salaries. The Society’s contribution for the same period was 
approximately $300 for materials. 

The Historical Records Survey, sponsored by the Society and supervised by 
Harold J. Henderson of the WPA, issued county inventories for Shawnee, 
Osage and Phillips during the year. Twelve books have been published in the 
series to date. The Gove county volume is now being mimeographed. Pre- 
liminary drafts of record descriptions also have been compiled for eight other 
counties. Several months ago this work was considerably curtailed. The 
project now employs thirty-two workers and operates in seventeen counties. 

During the year the listing of American Imprints prior to 1877 held by 
municipal and college libraries of the principal cities of Kansas was about com- 
pleted. Within the year compilations were made at the college libraries of 
Baker, Bethany, McPherson, Sterling and St. John’s of Winfield. This project, 
sponsored by the Society since October 1, 1938, was discontinued on June 30. 
The small amount of remaining work is being completed by the Historical 
Records Survey. 

KANSAS HISTORICAL MARKERS 


Seven years ago a committee of the Kansas Chamber of Commerce headed 
by Fred Brinkerhoff, of Pittsburg, Roy Bailey, of Salina, and Samuel Wilson, 
of Topeka, met with the secretary of the Historical Society to discuss plans 
for marking historic sites on state highways. To make a beginning, the His- 
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torical Society compiled a list of 100 sites. From these fifty were selected for 
the first signs. Gov. Walter Huxman and the highway commission approved 
the project and one marker was constructed before the change in adminis- 
trations. In July, 1940, Gov. Payne Ratner and D. J. Fair, director of the 
new highway commission, resumed the program. Fifty-six texts have now 
been turned over to the commission and it is expected all the markers will he 
in place this fall. A brief sketch of the history of this project, together with 
the texts of all the inscriptions, will appear in the November, 1941, number 
of the Quarterly. 
OLD SHAWNEE METHODIST MISSION 


Work on the restoration of the north building at the mission, made possible 
by an appropriation of $15,000 by the 1939 legislature, was completed last 
winter. The state architect, Roy W. Stookey, and his assistant, Charles Mar- 
shall, who drew up the plans and supervised the work, took a personal interest 
in this project. With their help it was possible to complete this work at a 
cost of about $10,000. The legislature of 1941 reappropriated the $5,000 bal- 
ance and made it available for all the buildings and the grounds. 

This summer George Dovel was employed to supervise the decoration of the 
north building. A number of fine pieces of furniture of the period, about 1845, 
have been obtained. After a study of old wallpapers several appropriate pat- 
terns were selected. The smaller rooms and those that were used as dormi- 
tories for Indian girls will be painted. This work of papering and painting 
was begun last week. 

A landscaping plan calling for the planting of numerous trees and shrubs 
about the north building was prepared by Ray V. Murphy of Manhattan un- 
der the supervision of L. R. Quinlan, head of the department of landscaping 
at Kansas State College. It is hoped these plantings can be made in the spring. 

During the year minor repairs were made on the other buildings. The 
grounds are being constantly improved by grading and the removal of stone. 
A new power mowing machine purchased last spring will enable the care- 
taker to keep the grounds in a better and more attractive condition. 

The Society is indebted to the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society 
and to the state departments of the Colonial Dames, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Daughters of American Colonists and the Daughters 
of 1812 for their continued codperation at the mission. The number of visitors 
increases each year. Harry A. Hardy, caretaker at the mission, and his wife, 
Kate Hardy, deserve special mention for the manner in which the buildings 
and grounds are maintained. 


FIRST CAPITOL OF KANSAS 


Construction of the new Camp Funston necessitated an additional spur 
of the railroad across the old capitol grounds between the building and the 
highway. Work gangs and trucks also used part of the grounds as a roadway. 
For several months the building was more or less isolated from the highway. 
This condition and the fact that highway 40 has been detoured around the 
reservation have somewhat reduced the number of visitors. Minor repairs 
have been made on the capitol building and next spring it will be necessary 
to replant grass and shrubbery on part of the grounds. 
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The accomplishments noted in this report are due to the Society's splendid 
staff of employees. It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to them. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Kmxke Mecueo, Secretary. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary’s report, I. B. 
Morgan moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by W. F. 


Thompson. 


President Malin then called for the report of the treasurer, Mrs. 
Lela Barnes. The report, based on the audit of the state accountant, 


follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
September 1, 1940, to August 31, 1941 


MEMBERSHIP FEE FUND 


Balance, August 31, 1940: 
Cash 
Treasury bonds (par value $3,500).. 


Receipts: 
Memberships 
Bond interest 
Refund for postage, etc 


Disbursements 
Balance, August 31, 1941: 
Cas 
Treasury bonds (par value $3,500)... . 


JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST 


Balance, August 31, 1940 
Treasury bonds 


Interest received: 
Bond interest 
Interest on bank balance 


Disbursements, books ... 
Balance, August 31, 1941: 
ash 
Treasury bonds ... 


$1,076.17 


.. 9,441.81 


333.00 
146.25 
424.00 


3,441.81 
4,678.78 


_ $5,421.23 


78.00 
950 .00 


$1,028 .00 


_ $1,056.38 


26.09 


80.29 
950.00 


_ $1,056.38 
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JOHN BOOTH BEQUEST 
Balance, August 31, 1940 


Interest received: 
Bond interest 
Interest on bank balance 


Balance, August 31, 1941 


THOMAS H. BOWLUS DONATION 

This donation is substantiated by a United States treasury bond in the 
amount of $1,000. The interest is credited to the membership fee fund. 

The above report covers only the membership fee fund and other 
custodial funds. It is not a statement of the appropriations made 
by the legislature for the maintenance of the Society. These dis- 
bursements are made not by the treasurer of the Society, but by the 
state auditor. For the year ending June 30, 1941, these appropria- 
tions were: Kansas State Historical Society, $27,670; Old Shawnee 
Mission, $2,000; First Capitol of Kansas, $650. 

On motion by Edward Bumgardner, seconded by Mrs. W. D. 
Philip, the report was accepted. 

The report of the executive committee on the audit by the state 
accountant of the funds of the Society was called for and read by 
the secretary. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Ocroser 17, 1941. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 


The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the 
accounts of the treasurer, states that the state accountant has audited the 
funds of the State Historical Society, the First Capitol of Kansas and the Old 
Shawnee Mission from September 1, 1940, to August 31, 1941, and that they 


are hereby approved. Rosert C. Ranxin, Chairman. 


Mrs. Bennett R. Wheeler moved that the report be accepted; 
seconded by Edward Bumgardner. 

The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by the secretary: 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


Ocroser 17, 1941. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers of 
the Kansas State Historical Society: 
For a one-year term: Charles H. Browne, Horton, president; W. E. Stanley, 
Wichita, first vice-president ; F. W. Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg, second vice-president. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert C. Ranxin, Chairman, 
Mars. Bennett R. WHEELER, 
Mars. A. M. Harvey, 
Mion R. McLean. 


The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 

The following motion was made by I. B. Morgan: That the next 
legislature be requested to make an adequate appropriation to pub- 
lish the annals of Kansas from the last date of Wilder’s Annals to 
the present time, supervision to be under the direction of the Kansas 
State Historical Society. Motion was seconded by Edward Bum- 
gardner. Various problems involved in such a compilation were 
brought out in the discussion which followed and it was the senti- 
ment of the meeting that the work should not be undertaken for a 


greater period than the fifteen years following Wilder’s Annals, or 
1885 to 1900. Mr. Morgan moved that this limitation be included 
in the motion. Seconded by Edward Bumgardner, and passed. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned until the 
annual meeting of the Society at 2 p.m. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2 p.m. The members were called to order by the president, 
James C. Malin. 

The annual address by Mr. Malin, “An Introduction to the His- 
tory of the Bluestem-Pasture Region of Kansas,” is printed in this 
issue. 

A paper by George A. Root, for fifty years a member of the 
Society’s staff, was read by the secretary after the president’s ad- 
dress. The paper follows: 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Georce A. Roor 


NE of the incidents in the life of an ordinary individual, and one 
which happens but once in a lifetime, is the privilege of sticking 
to one job for half a century, or longer. This privilege has been 
mine. “Accepting a position” on the force of the State Historical 
Society, the middle of March, 1891, I completed my first fifty years 
in the service of the state of Kansas in March of this year. The 
Topeka Capital and the Topeka State Journal gave the incident 
state-wide publicity, while the Society’s personnel gave a party for 
me. For these recognitions I feel duly grateful. 

My first actual service with the Society began in the year 1880. 
That year I lived with Judge Adams, my uncle, then secretary of 
the Society, and with the younger members of his family assisted 
in opening and sorting the newspaper mail which accumulated during 
the week. This chore was on Saturday afternoons, and was looked 
on by us youngsters as more of a lark than a task. 

This was only five years after the organization of the Society, 
which had its first home in a bookcase in the office of State Auditor 
D. W. Wilder. Judge Samuel A. Kingman started the collection 
with the gift of about fifty books and pamphlets. Later it had 
temporary quarters in the attorney general’s office, and still later 
in the state treasurer’s quarters. From 1880 on I am familiar with 
the various homes of the Society. For a time it was located in a 
long, narrow room on the ground floor of the east wing, in the ex- 
treme northeast corner. The west wing was then being built, and the 
two wings were connected with a boarded walkway, on a level with 
the second floor, and dubbed the “cattle chute.” In this corner room 
I assisted in opening the newspaper mail and sorting the newspapers. 
Later the Society was assigned to a committee room in the east wing, 
on a level with the senate gallery, and in the extreme northwest 
corner. 

With the completion of the west wing the Society was allotted 
quarters on the south side of the ground floor, and in 1893 three 
rooms, formerly a part of the suite occupied by the court of appeals, 
were set aside by the executive council for our library. These rooms 
were the north five of those on the east side of the south wing— 
ground floor. 

The greater portion of the Society’s newspapers in the early days 
were stored in the cellar of the state house, which was badly in- 
fested with rats and mice. Many a time while working in those 
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catacombs I have seen a procession of rats, sometimes twenty or 
twenty-five, trekking from west to east, making the journey on 
the top of the steam pipes which were fastened to the ceiling. 
Many a volume of the Society’s newspaper collection was more or 
less damaged by rodents which nibbled the cloth and labels for the 
paste used in sticking the binding together. 

The Historical Society at this time was the fastest growing in- 
stitution about the state house, and was eternally in need of extra 
room. Within two or three years from the time the Society had 
moved into new quarters in the south wing, the executive council 
built an open top room in the foyer of the south wing. This annex 
was soon crowded with newspapers and in addition many volumes 
were piled high on top of the shelving as well as corded up on the 
floor. It was a hard job even to get some volumes from the shelves 
without moving a hundred or more that were in the way. 

About the year 1899 the supreme court moved from its old quarters 
on the ground floor of the south side of the east wing to its new 
quarters on the third floor, and the Society managed to get one of 
these old rooms, into which several thousand books and pamphlets 
and unbound magazines were moved. 

A few months later the state library moved out of the north side of 
the east wing, ground floor, whereupon the Historical Society took 
possession of about half of its old quarters. The other rooms va- 
cated by the state library housed the Goss collection of birds, then 
under the superintendency of Prof. Bernard B. Smythe. These small 
rooms became an ideal place for “spooning” on the sly. Professor 
Smythe was not inclined to encourage anything of this sort and it 
kept him pretty busy “policing” the rooms. He eventually evolved 
a series of mirrors so placed that they reflected just what was going 
on. He told me this stopped these early-day “necking” parties. 

About this time the Society was given the use of sub-basement 
rooms beneath the adjutant general’s rooms of today. There were 
five of these rooms in all, and in the larger one about half a mile of 
running shelving was installed. Here for the first time we were 
able to consolidate all our duplicates in one room. 

Of more interest, perhaps, than a recital of the various make- 
shift quarters of the Society before the erection of the Memorial 
building would be mention of some of its early personnel. The first 
seecretary, Franklin George Adams, accepted the position when it 
consisted of nothing but a name and had its headquarters in a book- 
case. He was a pioneer in Kansas territory, coming out in 1855, 
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and being actively engaged in the Free-State cause from the start. 
Settling at Leavenworth in 1856, which was practically ruled by the 
Proslavery element, he was obliged to flee to save his life, and went 
to Lawrence and joined a company of Free-State men being raised at 
that place. He was with Captain Harvey’s company at Slough 
creek which had captured an Alabama company at that point. He 
was at Lawrence at the time of the arrival of the 2,700 Missourians, 
took part in their reception and rejoiced at their dispersal. In 1857 
he went to Atchison and became part owner of the Squatter 
Sovereign, changing its politics from violent Proslavery to Free State. 
At this place some time later, when Gen. James H. Lane had been 
invited to make an address, Mr. Adams and Caleb A. Woodworth, 
Sr., were attacked by Proslavery men who were determined that 
Lane should not speak. The report came to his wife that he was 
lying on the street, injured, whereupon she armed herself with a 
brace of revolvers, pushed her way through the mob, stood off the 
crowd, and got her husband away. 

Mr. Adams’ work with the Society was a passion with him. He 
always took notes while listening to reminiscences of any old timers 
who called, and among his private papers are dozens of pocket note- 
books filled with such items, and most of these notes are in the old 
correspondence style of shorthand as perfected by Ben Pittman back 
in the 1850’s. During the early years when the Society had but a 
scant book fund he wrote hundreds of letters soliciting newly issued 
volumes for the library. When unable to get a gift copy he would 
try to get one by exchange, giving a volume of The Kansas Historical 
Collections in return. He was forever on the lookout for rare 
Western Americana, and through his foresight the Kansas His- 
torical Society has been enriched by one of the most complete col- 
lections of this sort of any library in the West. 

One of the standbys of the Society, almost from the very start, 
was Miss Zu Adams, daughter of the secretary. In the early days 
there were no funds to pay for office work and for several years Zu 
helped outside of school hours, receiving no salary whatever until 
1880. During her father’s later years she was made librarian and 
during his last year she did both his and her own work. 

She was familiar with every phase of the Society’s activities and 
in particular had made a special study of Indian history. As a 
young girl she took up the study of shorthand and was of great serv- 
ice to her father, whose phonographic notes she could readily read. 
She contributed a number of historical articles to various publica- 
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tions. She also helped in the compilation of various earlier volumes 
of The Kansas Historical Collections. 

After a lingering illness she passed away on April 12, 1911, after 
about thirty-five years service for the state. 

It was in Judge Adams’ administration that the staff had one of 
its most exciting experiences and got two very interesting relics. 
This was during the legislative war between Populists and Republi- 
cans. A number of Populists who claimed to have been elected and 
counted out by Republican election boards demanded recognition. 
These individuals took their seats on the north side of representa- 
tive hall and took part in the proceedings and deliberations of their 
party members, while the Douglass house members carried on at 
the same time on the south side of the hall. J. M. Dunsmore, who 
presided over the Populists, was a trifle undersized, dark com- 
plexioned, had dark snappy eyes and wore glasses. His forehead 
reached to the back of his head, which characteristic earned him the 
honorary title of “The Bald Hornet of the Neosho.” 

The legislative war broke out on February 15, 1893, when the 
Populists took possession of the hall and stationed several national 
guardsmen, which they had called out, along the stairs leading up to 
the hall. That morning the Republican members of the house learned 
of the action of the Populists and met at the Copeland Hotel. At 
nine o’clock these members, headed by E. W. Hoch, started out and 
marched—two abreast—from the hotel to the state house, up the 
east steps, through the east wing, rotunda, and to the stairs leading 
up to representative hall, followed by about a thousand deputy 
sheriffs and assistant sergeants-at-arms. The stairs were blocked 
by militia men, with muskets crossed to prevent anyone going up. 

I was standing in the corridor by the door to the state treasury— 
not over ten or twelve feet away and saw the men start up the stairs. 
There was a bit of confusion as the procession started up. One of 
the men towards the front grabbed one of the militiamen and point- 
ing down to the floor beneath told him to “drop that gun or I’ll drop 
you overboard.” The youth did so. Up the stairs surged the mem- 
bers followed by the crowd. They were too late to get in, however, 
as the doors had been swung shut and locked. Someone called for 
a hammer. A few minutes later a sledge hammer had been procured 
from a hardware store on the avenue a few doors north of Ninth. 
A few well-delivered blows and the panels gave way, and the hosts 
entered. The members and employees of the Dunsmore house had 
all disappeared by the time the Republicans entered, so the Douglass 
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house members and attachés took possession. These doors and the 
sledge hammer are now relics in the museum. 

Following the rush of the legislators, Governor Lewelling ordered 
Col. J. W. F. Hughes to disperse the Republican members. His re- 
fusal to do so is a matter of record. The Populists, following their 
retreat from legislative hall, set up shop on the ground floor of the 
south wing, closing off that floor and holding sessions until the su- 
preme court declared them out of order. On the morning of Febru- 
ary 28 the dual houses met together in representative hall and 
answered roll call. I was present in the hall at this time and recollect 
that a goodly number of the Dunsmore faction rose to a question 
of personal privilege as their names were called. Dr. P. Daugherty, 
of Junction City, was one of the wheel horses of the reform party, 
and as his name was called he got to his feet and addressed the 
chair, explaining in plain language his stand in the late unpleasant- 
ness, and closing his remarks with the statement “We bow to the 
decision of the supreme court.” There was tumultuous applause and 
hand clapping at the conclusion of his little speech, the doctor still 
remaining on his feet until the applause died away. The orator had 
not quite finished it developed, for he then turned and faced the 
members on the south side of the hall and roared forth at them, 
“But damn such a decision!” A few minutes later another of the 
returning members arose to a question of personal privilege when his 
name was called. He started out with the intention of dubbing the 
Douglass house members a self-constituted house but in the excite- 
ment he blurted out that they were a self constipated house. Some 
suppressed giggles followed this statement and he realized he had 
blundered. Taking a fresh start as the chuckles continued, he again 
used the same expression. When he made a third attempt with no 
better results a member on the south side of the hall called out: 
“Say, mister, just what do you think ails the members on this side 
of the floor?” The confused legislator sat down as another round 
of applause broke forth. 

In those days many of the men who played a prominent part in 
the state’s early history often visited the Society. I well remember 
Col. Cyrus Kurtz Holliday, first president and chief promoter of 
the Santa Fe. He was tali, around six feet in height, dignified, bald, 
with a fringe of snow white hair extending around his head from 
ear to ear. He wore a mustache and side burns, dressed immacu- 
lately, wore spats, a long Prince Albert coat, and a silk plug hat. 
He sported a cane, and wore pince-nez glasses, suspended by a 
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small gold chain. He lived in a large square frame mansion at the 
northeast corner of Sixth and Monroe, which was one of the centers 
of social activities in the days when Topeka’s Four Hundred lived, 
for the most part, on the east side of the avenue. The colonel was 
a past president of the Historical Society, a member of the board of 
directors for many years, one of the three members of its auditing 
committee, and as such was called upon to O. K. the Society’s 
regular grist of monthly bills. 

Another frequent visitor was Eugene F. Ware, early-day Fort 
Scott harness maker, poet, editor, and lawyer. About a year before 
Secretary Adams died he wrote Mr. Ware for the gift of-a late 
edition of his Rhymes of Ironquill. Ware came into the library 
one noon hour a week or so later when Adams and the librarian were 
gone and gave me the book. Then he said, “Say, about ten years 
ago a Topeka book dealer collected a lot of my verse and printed it. 
It was a heluva looking job! Every time I look at the volume it 
gives me the hydrophobia!” Ware had a shrill falsetto voice that 
came to a climax as he continued: “I wish you would take that 
book down to the basement and stick it in the furnace!” 

Ware’s reputation as a poet got a good start when he published 
his “Washerwoman’s Song.” He was an avowed agnostic, yet this 
early poem will be remembered for many years to come. He was 
at one time president of the Historical Society and for years served 
on the board of directors. 

Once in a while an out-of-state visitor dropped in to see what we 
had in the museum. I recall a rather prepossessing female of middle 
age, from Missouri, who wound up her visit among our numerous 
mementos and relics of “Old John Brown.” As I was putting them 
away she turned and in a most deprecating tone informed me that 
“Down where I came from we don’t hold Mr. Brown in very high 
esteem.” This little dig provided a temptation I couldn’t resist. 
Pulling out a pasteboard box from a nearby shelf of the vault I re- 
moved the lid and put it in her hands. “These shin bones,” I told 
her, “were once part and parcel of Quantrill, the noted guerrilla, 
and I can assure you he didn’t stand very high in these parts, either.” 
The visitor hastily gave me back the box and soon departed. Honors 
were even. 

Another woman visitor I can remember was more emphatic in 
her disapproval of one of our museum pieces. Back in the early 
1900’s when there was considerable activity in enforcing the prohibi- 
tory law, the governor’s office was the recipient of a reproduction 
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of a famous painting. This picture was “Custer’s Last Fight,” and 
the donor was the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association. The gov- 
ernor presented the picture to the Historical Society. As Custer had 
been stationed at several forts in Kansas and as the Seventh cavalry 
was organized at Fort Riley, there was a valid excuse for placing 
this noted picture on the Society’s walls. However, we began hear- 
ing rumors that the Society was advertising beer by allowing the 
picture to hang in its collection. In a move for appeasement I 
pasted a strip of paper over the offending lines. 

It was about this time that Carrie Nation had led several cru- 
sades against local jointists, and she was already finding imitators. 
One morning Mr. Martin, then secretary, had arrived early and was 
sitting in his office when he heard the crashing of glass in the hall. 
He stepped out and saw Miss Blanche Boies standing beside the 
Custer picture. She had an axe in her hand and she explained that 
she was trying to cut out the line mentioning the brewing association. 
Mr. Martin took the axe from her and someone called the police. 
After she was led away the glass was swept up and the picture still 
remained on the wall. From that time on the old picture became a 
drawing card. Then one day some vandal gouged a hole through 
the picture and for a while it was open season for souvenir hunters 
who wished a fragment of the historic picture. About one-third of 
the center was cut away. The story of the mutilated picture 
traveled all over the country and visitors from out of the state seem- 
ingly never forgot to ask to see the old wreck. Although a new 
Custer picture with the beer advertisement carefully painted out 
was donated to the Society, our original had to be allowed to hang 
on the wall. Of the thousands who see the old picture annually 
probably not over one in a hundred now knows why such a shabby 
relic is still on display. 

The foregoing occurred shortly after George W. Martin became 
secretary. He was really the second secretary, assuming the duties 
before Judge Adams’ death. His was a happy selection on the part 
of the Society. He came to Kansas with his parents in 1857, land- 
ing at Wyandotte, their destination being Lecompton. They were 
due to reach that point by steamboat. At the mouth of the Kansas 
river the elder Martin was patiently waiting till the steamboat 
arrived. But young George, a youthful red head, was ready and 
anxious to go, and a few days later he told his parents that he 
wasn’t going to wait any longer, boat or no boat. He was going to 
walk. They tried to dissuade him, arguing that when the boat did 
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arrive it would pass him en route. He struck out anyway and 
reached his destination about ten days before the steamboat. He 
was soon working in a printing office at Lecompton and attending 
all the political meetings that were held in that vicinity. He met 
many of the Proslavery politicians of that era and got well ac- 
quainted with them. 

In the early 1860’s Martin managed to get hold of the Junction 
City Union and made it a red hot paper. In 1873 he was elected state 
printer and held that position for four consecutive terms. Martin 
came to Topeka on a number of occasions during Secretary Adams’ 
latter days and succeeded in getting the legislature to vote more 
generous appropriations for the Society than Mr. Adams had been 
able to get. He had a state-wide acquaintance and could relate 
anecdotes about any Kansan of prominence from the time he came 
to Kansas up to the last year of his life. 

On one occasion a couple of Eastern ladies were going through the 
Historical Society’s rooms. Our gallery of notables for the most 
part was hung on the walls surrounding the dome. The women 
were armed with notebooks and pencils and soon began criticising 
the art work of the various painters who had done the portraits. 
George W. listened for some time in silence but finally he could 
hold in no longer. “Ladies,” he said, going up to them, “this is no 
art gallery, and was never intended to be. But I just want to tell 
you about these people whose faces you see on the walls. They 
were the salt of the earth; not much to look at, but they helped make 
this state what it is today.” He then pointed out the picture of one 
of the governors whose face the women had criticized, and related 
his history, giving a word picture that only George W. could give. 
He went to another portrait and had as good a story about the 
original of that one. Those two women followed him around for 
the balance of the forenoon, neither one making any further notes, 
until one of them discovered they just had time to make their train 
for Chicago. As they left one of them said “Mr. Martin, I have 
visited many art galleries and looked at thousands of pictures but I 
never spent a more interesting forenoon anywhere than I have in 
this one.” 

Mr. Martin had much to do with the erection of the Memorial 
building and securing it for the Historical Society. Unfortunately 
he did not live to see it occupied by the Society, although he did 
take part in the ceremonies when it was dedicated by William 
Howard Taft. 
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Following the reading of his paper, additional remarks were made 


by Mr. Root. 


The report of the committee on nominations for directors was then 


called for: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


Ocroser 17, 1941. 


To the Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 
mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending 


October, 1944: 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. 

Carson, F. L., Wichita. 
Chandler, C. Q., Wichita. 
Dawson, John 8§., Hill City. 
Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. 


Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. 


Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. 
Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 


Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 

Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Murdock, Victor, Wichita. 

Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 

Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 
Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 
Somers, John G., Newton. 
Stevens, Caroline F., Lawrence. 
Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 

Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 
Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 


Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
McNeal, T. A., Topeka. 
Malin, James C., Lawrence. 


White, William Allen, Emporia. 
Wilson, John H., Salina. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert C. Ranxin, Chairman, 
Mrs. Bennett R. WHEELER, 
Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 
Miuton R. McLean. 


By unanimous vote of the members of the Society the report of 
the committee was accepted and the members of the board were 
declared elected for the term ending October, 1944. 

Reports of other societies were called for. The following re- 
sponded: Mrs. Ross B. Smith, retiring president of the Shawnee 
Mission Indian Historical Society; the Rev. Angelus Lingenfelser, 
secretary of the Kansas Catholic Historical Society ; W. H. Edmund- 
son, historian of the Wilson County Historical Society; Robert C. 
Rankin, president of the Douglas County Historical Society; and 
F. W. Brinkerhoff, director of the Crawford County Historical 
Society. 

Charles H. Browne of Horton described a mock parachute raid 
in Louisiana during recent army maneuvers in which Kansas men 
participated. 

There being no further business the annual meeting of the Society 
adjourned. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by President Malin. He asked for a rereading of the report 
of the nominating committee for officers of the Society. On motion 
of Edward Bumgardner, seconded by Mrs. W. D. Philip, the fol- 
lowing were unanimously elected: 

For a one-year term: Charles H. Browne, Horton, president; W. 
E. Stanley, Wichita, first vice-president; Fred W. Brinkerhoff, Pitts- 
burg, second vice-president. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY AS OF 
OCTOBER, 1941 


Directors For YEAR ENpING Ocroser, 1942 


Bailey, Roy C., Salina. 

Beeks, Charles E., Baldwin. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Bonebrake, Fred B., Topeka. 
Bowlus, Thomas H.., Iola. 
Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. 
Hardesty, Mrs. Frank, Merriam. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Malone, James, Topeka. 
Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 


Nicholson, John C., Newton. 
Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 
Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Schulte, Paul C., Leavenworth. 
Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 

Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Walker, B. P., Topeka. 
Woodring, Harry H., Lecompton. 


Drrectors For YEAR ENpING Ocroser, 1943 


Austin, E. A., Topeka. 
Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Council 
Grove. 
Brock, R. F., Sharon Springs. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 
Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 
Frizell, E. E., Larned. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 


Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 


Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. 
Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 
Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 


Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 

Morgan, Isaac B., Kansas City. 
Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Owen, Mrs. Lena V. M., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 

Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 

Rupp, Mrs. W. E., Hillsboro. 
Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Uhl, L. C., Jr., Smith Center. 

Van de Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Wark, George H., Caney. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Bennett R., Topeka. 
Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 
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Drrecrors ror YgeAR ENpiING Ocroper, 1944 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. Moore, Russell, Wichita. 

Capper, Arthur, Topeka. Murdock, Victor, Wichita. 
Carson, F. L., Wichita. Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Chandler, C. Q., Wichita. Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 

Dawson, John S., Hill City. Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 
Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. Somers, John G., Newton. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. Stevens, Caroline F., Lawrence. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. White, William Allen, Emporia. 
McNeal, T. A., Topeka. Wilson, John H., Salina. 

Malin, James C., Lawrence. 

















Bypaths of Kansas History 
Music oF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Reproduced below is a fragment of martial music of the American 
Revolution. The manuscript was received by the Kansas State His- 
torical Society from Ellen G. Parkhurst, of Topeka, to whom it was 
given in 1910 by Samuel J. Reader. Across the top Reader wrote: 
“The tune my grandfather (Wm. James, of the New Jersey Minute 
men) played when fifer of his company during the Revolutionary 
war, 1776.” Samuel Reader came to Kansas in 1855 and settled 
at the now extinct town of Indianola near present North Topeka. 
Extracts from his diaries, preserved by the Historical Society, have 
been published in previous issues of the Quarterly. An entry for 
November 29, 1910, records the copying of the tune for Miss Park- 
hurst. Reader was then seventy-four years old. 
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GIFTS FOR THE GREAT SPIRIT 


Included in the series of Kansas Historical Marker inscriptions 
published in the last issue of the Quarterly was one on “Waconda, or 
Great Spirit Spring.” This item, from the Cawker City Free Press 
of sixty years ago (June 30, 1881), lists some of the “tokens,” in- 
tended as gifts for the Great Spirit, which were found in the pool. 

The work of cleaning out the Spring is progressing finely. 

As the pressure, by removal of the mud, is relieved the water accumulates 
faster, and to get rid of it Mr. Michener has devised a new sort of pump that 
throws a three-inch stream of water and is very easily managed. Many relics 
of “original proprietors” are being taken out of the Spring, among which we 
noticed the much dreaded scalping knife, a tomahawk, bows, arrows, javelins, 
rings, chains, brass or copper kettles, some old time flint lock guns and pistols, 
many parts of which are in a good state of preservation. 
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Nor One REDEEMING QuALITY? 


From the Kansas City (Mo.) Enterprise, August 22, 1857 (re- 
printed from the Hericon Argus). 


We are sorry to see the girls of the present day have such a tendency to 
utter worthlessness. . . . Yearsago, . . . it was fun to go a dozen miles 
afoot, with mud knee deep to see them, nature instead of art. But now it is 
different. The dentist supplies the teeth, . . . an artist furnishes the paint, 
a yankee the hoops, some “French milliner” gets up artificial maternal founts, 
and the very devil robs himself to give them a disposition to lie, tattle, gossip, 
make mischief and kick up all sorts of hobberys among people generally. 


JAKE Storier Coup Disu Ir Out, Too 


From the Emporia News, December 21, 1861. 


By the way, Jake, we observe in your last issue that there has been a revival 
in your town [Emporia], lately, and that about thirty sinners have been re- 
claimed from the embraces of the Old Boy; and we also notice in the same 
issue that you publish several selections of a serious and religious character. 
Are we to infer from them—the “hard times,” the revival and your pious selec- 
tions—that you are one of the redeemed? If so, good boy! Nothing like ad- 
versity to bring a youth to his milk—[Burlington] Neosho Valley Register. 

No, [S. S.] Prouty; we are sorry to inform you that we are not among the 
number of our citizens who were made happy by being convinced of the “error 
of their ways,” at the late religious awakening here. Our readers, unlike yours, 
are an enlightened and Christian set of people; and this may account for our 
publication of articles of a religious and moral character. Of course, we publish 
something for them as well as for the politicians and others. We are glad to see 
that you have read those articles—for if you had not told us, we would never 
have known that you had any taste for anything of that character. It would 
take something more than an ordinary run of adversity to bring you to your 
milk, you dried up (morally, not fleshy) old sinner, you. 


—_——_—_——_—_ 


A New TyPeE oF SEED 


From the Netawaka Chief, July 23, 1872. 


Texas Cows.—The best time to plant them is the last of July, and from the 
number running around town, destroying gardens and breaking fences, there will 
be a large number planted. To do it properly, prepare a hole about four feet 
wide, three feet deep, and six feet long, cover them deep. Any place outside of 
town on the prairie, where a friendly bullet will fetch them, will do. That is 
what I know about farming —A CrrizEn. 
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No “CiinGcinGc VInEs” WANTED 


From the Cawker City Sentinel, copied in the Netawaka Chief, 
July 30, 1872. 


Mrs. Mary C. Hawes, of Crooked creek, four miles north of Bulls City, has 
this season, with a yoke of oxen driven by herself, broken 25 acres of prairie; 
drove the oxen to break 25 acres more; has shot two buffalo with her rifle, 
which she calls “Betsey.” Her plowing is very well done and with the rifle she 
is an expert. She has the best crops of corn, etc., that there are in her neighbor- 
hood. 

Our “devil” is very anxious to know if Mrs. Hawes is a widow. Says he 
wouldn’t mind settling on that farm! 


From the Newton Republican, June 8, 1888. 


Miss Tosa Jones, of Argonia, aged 18 years, daughter of J. W. Jones, has 
this spring broken forty-five acres of land and planted it in corn and intends to 
cultivate it herself. She can husk and crib sixty bushels of corn per day. She 
also attends to the feeding of a large number of cattle every winter. Miss 
Jones should succeed Mrs. Salter as mayor of Argonia. 





Socrery Nores 


From the Wilson County Citizen, Fredonia, May 29, 1874. 


The accomplished burglar and thief, Mr. Chase Noble, Esq., who knows how 
to pick five locks and break jail twice all in one-half hour, has concluded, by 
unanimous request of twelve of his countrymen, to accompany the sheriff of 
this county to Leavenworth soon for the purpose of inspecting the public im- 
provements of that place. He contemplates remaining about ten years. 


From the Oberlin Herald, April 10, 1884. 


Mr. George Pratt and Eli Craig, of Museum, had a little circus over a claim 
a few days ago, and during the performance Mr. Pratt felt of Mr. Craig’s head 
with a revolver; after which Sheriff Batchelor organized a pleasure excursion, 
composed of Mr. Pratt, Mr. Craig and a few other invited guests, and made a 
trip to Sheridan, taking in the county attorney as they passed through Ken- 
neth; arrived at Sheridan they visited J. Leatherman, Esq., where they held a 
short entertainment. The programme consisted of short dialogues, off-hand 
speeches and a clincher by the host. All parties enjoyed themselves, and Mr. 
Pratt in his generosity paid the expenses of the excursion besides making a 
small donation to the school fund. 


—————. >. 
Puns ForBIDDEN 


From The Commonwealth, Topeka, June 6, 1875. 


And now comes Mary A. Spring as editress and publisheress of the Jndez, 
at Cherokee, Crawford county. The first Kansas editor who gets off anything 
about “lingering in the lap of spring” is to be killed and fed to the grass- 
hoppers. 
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GENESIS OF THE AuUTO-TRAILER 
From the Eureka Herald, June 1, 1876. 


A Canadian gentleman, traveling for his health, passed through town Mon- 
day evening. He had the most comfortable traveling wagon we ever saw. It 
was large enough to contain stove, cooking utensils, bed, etc. He was accom- 
panied by his wife, and had along an extra horse and nine dogs. He evidently 
enjoys himself as he goes along. 


StyLe Nore 


From the Garnett Weekly Journal, November 25, 1876. 


The latest style of young ladies’ hats is called the “Kiss-me-if-you-dare.” 
When worn by a cross-eyed woman with a wart on her nose, the defiance is 
terrible and unanswerable, but when it is backed up by a pretty face, every 
youth with a spark of manhood in his bosom answers the challenge the first 
good chance, if it does take all the wax out of his mustache —Hawkeye. 


HARDSHIPS OF THE PIONEER TOURIST 


From the Eureka Herald, May 10, 1877. 


The Emporia News calls for the building of a first class hotel in that city. 
One of the most varying, indefinite and uncertain terms we have met in Kansas 
is that of “first class hotel.” As we approached Topeka on our introduction to 
the state in 1870, we saw the Tefft House loudly advertised as a “first class 
hotel in every respect.” We registered at this establishment and were intro- 
duced into as shabbily furnished apartment and to as poorly prepared food as 
we were ever accustomed to see at hotels not aspiring to be rated in any par- 
ticular class. We heard of the fame of the Robinson House of Emporia on our 
approach to that city. It also said to the world it was par excellence “first 
class.” We tried it on several occasions. On one occasion we were kept awake 
all night by native occupants, commonly called bed bugs, disputing our right of 
possession by practicing tricks that only bed bugs know how to practice. On 
another occasion we were as effectually entertained by broad gauge rats dis- 
porting themselves over us in a most unceremonious manner. Our experience 
in these and similar instances in Kansas, causes us to feel a smiling sensation 
whenever we hear the term “first class” used with reference to hotels. If the 
“first class” hotels we have struck in Kansas are samples of all hotels of said 
class in the state, we hope our neighbors will think better of it and not en- 
courage the builder of another. We prefer a good hotel at any time to first 
class establishments as they have been dished up to us. 
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Dopce Crry PREPARES FOR THE CATTLE TRADE 


From the Dodge City Times, May 4, 1878. 


In this delectable city of the plains the winter of discontent is made glorious 
by the return of the cattle trade. With the countless herds come the hordes of 
bipeds. Weeks and months before, through the blasts of winter and the gentle 
zephyrs of spring, has impecuniosity longed for the opening of the cattle trade, 
in which Dodge City outshines all envity and rivalry. 

This “cattle village” and far-famed “wicked city” is decked in gorgeous at- 
tire in preparation for the long horn. Like the sweet harbinger of spring, the 
boot black came, he of white and he of black. Next the barber “with his lather 
and shave.” Too, with all that go to make up the busy throng of life’s fitful 
fever, come the Mary Magdalenes, “selling their souls to whoever’ll buy.” There 
is “high, low, jack and the game,” all adding to the great expectation so im- 
portant an event brings about. 

The merchant and the “hardware” dealer has filled his store and renovated 
his “palace.” There are goods in profusion in warehouse and on shelves; the 
best markets were sought, and goods are in store and to arrive. Necessarily, 
there is great ado, for soon the vast plains will be covered with the long horn— 
and the “wicked city” is the source from which the great army of herder and 
driver is fed. 

The season promises to be a remarkable one. The drive is reported to be 
larger, and the first herd will probably reach this point within a couple of weeks. 
There has been no undue preparation, and the earlier season has stimulated 
activity to the greatest measure of expectation. 


> 


Ir Dorsn’? Rarn in Catirornis, EITHER 
From the Lakin Eagle, May 20, 1879. 


Does Ir Brow 1n Kansas?—As a truth and no fabrication, Kansas is not a 
windy country. 

We have here during twelve months of the year an imperceptible circula- 
tion of air from the south, west, north and east (varied to suit one’s taste and 
inconvenience), that in other states as in Colorado, Illinois and Nebraska, might 
be called high wind, but here it is considered nothing but a gentle zephyr. In 
some states they have high winds but never in Kansas. 

A two-gallon funnel turned flaring end windward and gimblet end downward 
will collect enough of Kansas zephyrs in seven hours to drill a hole in solid 
sand rock one hundred and eight feet deep. We never dig wells in Kansas. 
Condensed air does the work most successfully. 

The men here are all pigeon-toed and bow-legged. This is caused from an 
unceasing effort to stick the toes into the earth and trying to keep a strong 
foothold on terra firma. The gentlemen carry a pound of shot in each breaches 
leg to keep them (the gentlemen) right side out. 

Why they are afraid of turning wrong side out we never knew, but the wind 
has nothing to do with it. We are often compelled to stay down town late of 
nights, and when we arrive home it generally strikes up a lively breeze, espe- 
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cially if our breath smells a little of cloves or coffee, yet strictly speaking Kan- 
sas is not a breezy country. 

The fish are very tough in this country because when they walk out to eat 
grass the wind blows all of their scales off and makes the meat hard and sun- 
burnt. 


From the Junction City Union, May 10, 1873. 


The Colorado papers think Kansas zephyrs are no-where because they can’t 
budge a locomotive. Colorado winds can lift such light obstacles without the 
least effort. 


From the Dodge City Times, March 24, 1877. 


On Wednesday a gust of wind removed seven dollars out of the stocking of 
Alice Chambers as she was walking up Front street. After a six-hour search, 
participated in by all the tramps in town, one dollar was recovered. We had 
supposed that the Kansas wind was of a higher order, and did not stoop to such 
larceny. The thing is now settled, that under some circumstances even the 
wind can be found feeling around in by and forbidden paths. 


FattH CoMEs TO THE WILD WEST 


From the Dodge City Times, June 8, 1878. 


The “wicked city of Dodge” can at last boast of a Christian organization— 
a Presbyterian church. It was organized last Sunday week. We would have 
mentioned the matter last week but we thought it best to break the news gently 
to the outside world. The tender bud of Christianity is only just beginning to 
sprout, but as “tall oaks from little acorns grow, so this infant, under the guide 
and care of Brother Wright, may grow and spread its foliage like the manly 
oak of the forest. Years ago John the Baptist preached in the wilderness of 
Judea, and his meat was locusts and wild honey, but he baptized many con- 
verts in the river of Jordan. Who can tell but that years hence another Luke 
may write a book about our minister preaching in the wilderness of Dodge City 
and baptizing in the river Arkansaw? 


— >. 


Ger Reapy THE Fatrep Car 
From the Inland Tribune, Great Bend, August 9, 1879. 


The Colorado exodus has set in; those who went there in the spring are on 
their return to their wifes’ people to spend the winter. On Saturday a wagon 
passing through had large letters inscribed on the corner: “Prodigal sons going 
home for a square meal.” 
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No NeEep To Cau FaTHER 


From the Larned Optic, July 30, 1880. 


The lightning struck a Great Bend girl last week. She was not injured in the 
least, but her corset ribs were sadly demoralized, as was also the arm of a young 
man who was trying to keep them in place. When asked by his friends why he 
keeps his arm in a sling he explains that he “didn’t know she was loaded.” 


—_>——_ 


Bar-Fiy Buzzes 


From the Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, April 22, 1870. 


They sell a little whisky occasionally in Leavenworth. The Conservative 
says that the liquor licenses in the city clerk’s office make a strip nine feet long, 
one name to the line. 


From the Logan Enterprise, September 23, 1880. 


An Atchison county man who had been bitten by a copperhead snake, car- 
ried the snake with him to the drug store in order to procure the necessary 
whisky. 


From The Independent, Kirwin, January 26, 1881. 


Since the saloons at Beloit closed, the residents of that burg are drinking 
water from the Spirit Springs at Cawker City. 


>. —_ — 


From the Cawker City Free Press, August 18, 1881. 


Strangers visiting the Great Spirit Springs will do well to bear in mind that 
its waters are laxative as well as healing and soothing to the nervous system, 
according to the amount imbibed. Like intoxicating drinks, imbibed in mod- 
erate quantities and with judgment, it is beneficial, but if guzzled in immoder- 
ately large doses it won't stay with a fellow. At least this is the judgment of 
Put Smith, of Beloit, who visited the great phenomenal wonder the other eve- 
ning and came home in another man’s clothes—they were too large for him. 
He looked as if he had taken passage for Bulu Land. 


————@ 


Scorr Crry INVADED IN 1894 


During the depression following the panic of 1893 Jacob Coxey, of 
Ohio, proposed that the unemployed be put to work by the issuance 
of legal-tender currency to be spent for good roads and other public 
improvements. To arouse public and congressional interest he 
organized a march of a “living petition” of the unemployed to Wash- 
ington. The movement, favored with considerable publicity, in- 
spired the dissatisfied elsewhere and several “industrial armies” 
sprang up to join Coxey. 
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One brigade numbering half a thousand was recruited in eastern 
Colorado by “Gen.” S. Sanders. The men appropriated a switch 
engine and cars and set out for Washington. Several attempts by 
the railroad company to halt them ended in failure. Not until the 
army reached Scott City, where it was met by a United States mar- 
shal and posse, was it overcome. The men were hauled to Leaven- 
worth for trial. After a delay of more than a month, perhaps be- 
cause the judges felt that “Populist Kansas was no place to convict 
industrial armies of train-stealing,” those who had not escaped were 
brought before the court and convicted. They were distributed in 
county jails with sentences of varying lengths to prevent them from 
reassembling when released. [See Donald L. McMurry, Cozey’s 
Army (Boston, 1929), pp. 206-213. ] 

An account of Sanders’ march across eastern Colorado and the 
capture of the army at Scott City was printed in the Scott City 
Republican, May 17, 1894: 

On Thursday morning the Mo. Pac. west-bound passenger train was ordered 
to stop here until further orders, on account of the expected approach of the 
Sanders Industrial Army. The army was from Cripple Creek, Coal Creek, 
Victor, Florence and Pueblo, Colo. and were under the leadership of “General” 
J. 8S. Sanders. The army had, as they claim, borrowed a D. & R. G. switch 
engine, and captured five flat cars from the Mo. Pac., and started east. The 
Co. ditched an engine in front of them. This obstruction the army built a 
track around, and came on. Five miles west of Chivington, Colo. the road 
unspiked the rails and turned a box car against the sides of a cut, and then 
raked the fire from an engine with a good head of steam its throttle pulled 
wide open, and left it to rush into the box cars. This effectually blocked the 
road. An engine is so heavy that no number of men unaided by machinery 
can move it when ditched. The army went to work chopping up the boxcars, 
burning the fragments for light by which to carry on the work. At this 
juncture Road Master Keelan received orders at Horace to take his force of 
50 men and go to Chivington and clear the track. This was a ticklish duty 
to perform as he knew he and his train would be captured on his arrival. He 
started at once. When he arrived he and his train were at once seized, and 
the army prepared to proceed with the captured train. Mr. Keelan called for 
their leader, and so well plead his case before the “General” that he ordered 
the train to be returned to him, and also told him that if he needed the as- 
sistance of the army he could have it. He availed himself of the offer, and 
highly praises the will with which they responded. He hitched his engine to 
the boxcars and snaked them out. He then laid a track around the engine 
and the army prepared to start again. Mr. Keelan complained to Mr. 
Sanders, that his men had taken a lot of his tools, and that he would not side- 
track his train to let the army pass until they were thrown out. Mr. Sanders 
seemed vexed, and at once ordered the men to throw them out, which was at 
once obeyed. Both trains proceeded to Horace where the army took a side- 
track and waited for the east bound passenger train. At Horace the army 
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abandoned the switch engine and seized one of the Mo. Pac. engines which 
had been recalled from the retreat ordered the day before. The one they chose 
was one of the best on the road. Now came a waiting match, each train want- 
ing the other to lead out. After waiting a couple of hours the passenger led 
out, and the army followed. 

Scott had been selected for the coup d’etat. At 4 P.M. the passenger came 
running like a scared antelope. It probably made the fastest time ever made 
on this part of the road. In the meantime the track had been torn up east 
of the switchyard, so the army could not seize one of the passenger trains 
blocking the tracks and escape, the object being to detain them here at all 
hazards until the special could arrive with the U. S. marshal and his posse. To 
prevent a retreat the track was also torn up this side of Selkirk after the army 
passed. To make matters doubly sure the road instructed Mr. T. A. Jenkins 
to have an order of replevin for the engine and cars, and to have warrants 
for the arrest of Mr. Sanders, his captains and 100 of his men, and put them in 
the hands of the sheriff, and to instruct him to summon an armed posse to 
enforce them, but not serve them unless it became necessary to detain the 
army. District Clerk W. A. Thomson issued the order of replevin, and 
Esquire T. C. Carroll issued the warrant of arrest charging the army with 
bringing stolen property into this state, and they were placed in the hands of 
Deputy Sheriff J. F. Moreau. 

The eastbound passenger train took the sidetrack, leaving the westbound 
train on the main track. About half past 4 the army came in, 450 men 
closely packed on five flat cars with stars and stripes and motto banners fly- 
ing. As it approached the westbound train pulled out beyond the switch and 
stopped. The army stopped within 30 feet, and sent a “Lieutenant” asking 
that the track be cleared so they could pass. The answer was, that the train 
was carrying the U. S. mail and demanding the right of way. This brought 
Mr. Sanders who answered they would not obstruct the mail, but would back 
and take the first siding to let it pass, at once backing to, and sidetracking at 
Modoc. While at Modoc, the army committed the only depredation we have 
heard of, except against the road. Mr. R. B. Irwin complains that they took 
a robe and a lot of tools at least worth $25. We suppose they thought a 
friend would not object to this little donation. The passenger did not follow 
until the special came an hour later, when it pulled west. 

The special contained Genl. Sup. H. G. Clark, Sup’t. S. T. Shanklin, Ass’t. 
Master Mechanic W. J. Hill, Gen. Atty. B. P. Waggener, U. S. Marshal S. T. 
Neeley, with 55 armed deputies, and reporters for the Capital, the K. C. 
Star and Times, Chicago Times, and Denver News. The track was repaired. 
As soon as the passenger passed Modoc the army added a box car to their 
train and returned to Scott. As they came in the special pulled in on the 
switch leaving the passenger on the main track at the depot. A flagman went 
out and signalled the army to stop. It obeyed, pulling in on the switch at the 
coal chute, while the deputies began to leave the special with their guns. At 
this moment things looked warlike. Messrs. Neeley, Clark and Waggener came 
up and called for Mr. Sanders who promptly joined them. Marshal Neeley 
explained the charge of stopping the mails, and demanded their surrender. 
Mr. Sanders took a half hour for consultation with his men. The army was 
ordered from the cars and formed in companies and drilled. This afforded us 
a good opportunity to see the men and observe their discipline. The army is 
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a mixed crowd. A few were well dressed, but the great majority are miners 
and mechanics in their labor soiled clothes, there were comparatively few 
Americans among them. Their discipline and order was surprisingly good, they 
are governed by written laws adopted before they left Cripple Creek. We were 
told that they blacklisted all disorderly and tough characters and expelled 
them, and that 100 such had been weeded out. Mr. Sanders is a tall fine look- 
ing, intelligent and quiet appearing young man, with a graceful easy bearing. 
His word is law. After a consultation with his captains permission was asked 
of Mayor L. L. Bingaman to make a camp, which was granted, and the dif- 
ferent detachments marched to camp between the roads. The surrender had 
been unconditionally made, and Marshal Neeley made a short speech to each 
company, explaining that they were under arrest and would be made as 
comfortable as possible in the coaches, his words were received with cheers by 
the men. They were told to be ready to start by midnight. Camp-fires were 
quickly lighted, and the men proceeded to butcher, dress and cook a beef 
which the citizens gave them. Many begged their suppers from one house to 
another, while some few offered to pay for what they received, about half of 
those who got cheese, crackers and tobacco at the stores voluntarily paid for 
them, we have not so far heard of any ungentlemanly conduct of these men 
in town. 

So closed the most exciting day Scott ever witnessed. Our whole city 
population witnessed the spectacle. Business had been suspended all day in 
expectation of no one knew what. The time was divided between looking to- 
wards the west for the smoke of the Sanders army engine, and toward the east 
for the U. S. army engine’s smoke. Our officers were not called on to serve 
their papers. The Santa Fe train was held at Dighton until the morning after 
the surrender so as to be out of danger. The road had emptied its water tanks 
in front of the army and they had to carry water for their engine a quarter 
of a mile in buckets. We were told that Mr. Sanders is an electrician and a 
practical miner, and a schoolfellow of “General” Kelley, of the Denver army 
now in Iowa. It is said that at one time in Cripple Creek, his check was good 
for $70,000, and that he now carries a check given him by the people of Cripple 
Creek, for $7,000. The most rational theory of the situation was given us by 
one who had the best opportunities for observation. He says they are mostly 
ignorant foreigners, they are single men who have no home or local ties, and 
were out of work and money, and excited by agitators, like the Indians, be- 
lieve that if they can only get to Washington, and just get to see the Great 
Father that he will take pity on them. Of course the leaders know better, and 
have more definite ideas, and expect to petition Congress: Ist. For free and 
unlimited coinage of silver; 2d. Adequate aid in irrigation; 3rd. Restriction 
of foreign immigration. 

Our opinion is that the rank and file is thoroughly ignorant, thoroughly 
earnest and thoroughly misled. 

At midnight the army was put on the special and taken to Topeka, and 
from there to Leavenworth for their preliminary hearing. Four of the men 
were asleep when the train pulled out, and so got left, but were taken on by 
Mr. Tester, who left Monday morning to attend the trial. 








Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Ralph Richards, Fort Scott lawyer, is the author of “The Forts of 
Fort Scott and the Fateful Borderland,” a history which has been 
printed serially in the Fort Scott Tribune since January 13, 1941. 
Mr. Richards has been engaged for many years in compiling infor- 
mation from newspapers, documents and other sources which are 
here assembled in one of the most detailed histories of the city and 
vicinity yet produced. 


A double celebration was held at Andale May 6, 1941, commem- 
orating the founding of the town in 1885 and the establishment of 
St. Joseph’s parish in 1890. A brief history of the community and 
church was published in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, May 7, 1941. 
Andale received its name from two of its early families, the Ander- 
sons and the Dales. 


On August 7, 1941, the Masonic lodge at Xenia celebrated the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding. The Fort Scott Tribune, 
August 6, 1941, featured a brief history of the organization. The 
first meeting was held June 8, 1866, and a charter was granted 
October 17, 1866. The Masonic hall, still used as a meeting place 
by the lodge as well as by other local organizations, is a frame build- 
ing erected in 1865-1866. The article lists the masters of the lodge 
from 1866 to the present. 


Articles of historical interest to Kansans in recent issues of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Times were: “Leavenworth and Riley Are Links 
in a Broken Chain of Kansas Forts,” September 3, 1941; “The Story 
of Quantrill’s Last Ride Told at Reunion in Wallace’s Grove,” 
September 30; “Oklahoma ‘Historical Day’ Brings Memories of Kan- 
sas City Pioneers [the Chouteau family],” October 10; “A Fatal 
Incident of Border War Recalled on Ride to a Picnic” (story of a 
long-range shot by one of Quantrill’s guerrillas) , October 16. 


’ 


“Early Day Buyers of Graham County Grain,” was the title of 
an article in the Hill City Times, September 4, 1941. The informa- 
tion was furnished by the “Pioneer Days” historical committee. 


Kansas historical articles in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star in recent 
months include: “Henry Allen Meets ‘Mr. Punch,’ Sees Crisis in 
London Shelters,” by Marcel Wallenstein, September 6, 1941; “Med- 
icine Lodge Peace Parley To Be Re-enacted in Pageant,” by Paul 
I. Wellman, October 5; under “Kansas Notes” Cecil Howes listed 
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some odd and humorous names of Kansas newspapers October 8, 
and discussed ghost towns October 18; “Thompsons of the Courant 
Mark Sixty Years in Kansas Journalism,” October 24. 


The first Fourth of July celebration in Phillips county was recalled 
in the Kirwin Kansan, September 11, 1941, in the “Pioneer Mem- 
ories” column. The event took place in the John Lord grove in 1874. 


Bellevue Evangelical Church, three miles north of Leona, cele- 
brated its fifty-seventh anniversary September 14, 1941. A brief 
history of the church appeared in the Highland Vidette, Septem- 
ber 11. 


Victor Murdock’s column in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle in- 
cluded the following items of historical interest: “Wichita Has a 
Place in Military Records of Winter Campaigns” (Indian campaign 
of 1868), September 12, 1941; “Location in Wichita of Last County 
Fair Here and Its Predecessors,” September 15; “Diligence of Kan- 
sans To Uncover Treasures To Be Found Underfoot,” September 17; 
“Marvelous the Results [in agricultural development] Shown by 
This County in Less Than Seventy Years,” September 24; “One 
Early Factory Here Made a Washing Machine [Benbow] Invented 
by a Wichitan,” September 29; “Pioneer of Prairies [Gene Pardee, 
now past ninety years of age] Who Visited Wichita When It Was a 
Village,” September 30; “Genius With Electricity, Late William 
Leroy Emmet, Once Lived in Wichita” (installed first trolley-cars), 
October 2; “When in Kansas Affairs City of Odessa and Kharkov 
Played an Important Part” (their names were given to some of the 
earliest shipments of hard winter wheat from Russia), October 8; 
“Buffalo Guide On a Mule, Grand Duke From Russia and a Cable 
From a Czar,” October 14; “Men Had Prophetic Eye on the Site of 
Wichita Long Before Settlement,” October 16; “When Couch the 
Boomer, Capt. Payne’s Successor, Ran Livery Stable Here,” October 
22; “Store of the Ketchums Once a Familiar Spot Along Douglas 
Avenue,” October 24; “Origin of Photograph of David Payne’s 
Colony of Historical Interest,” October 27. 


Historical sketches and reminiscences by Royse Aldrich, entitled 
“Local Landmarks of Old Wichita Are Recalled,” were published 
serially in The Democrat, Wichita, beginning September 13, 1941. 


The forty-third anniversary edition of the Perry Mirror, Septem- 
ber 18, 1941, contained several articles of historical interest, includ- 
ing a brief history of Perry and the surrounding territory, an ac- 
count of the battle of Hickory Point, a description of The Grass- 
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hopper, the first newspaper in Jefferson county, and verses by A. C. 
Wilson on the cyclone of June, 1893. 


A marker on the Oketo cutoff of Ben Holladay’s Overland Stage 
Line, two miles southwest of Oketo, was dedicated September 14, 
1941. There are remnants of the old stage station near the marker. 
Charles T. Guise presided at the ceremony. Principal speakers 
were C. E. Hedrix and John G. Ellenbecker. A picture of the marker 
and a report of Ellenbecker’s talk on the life of Holladay, appeared 
in the Marshall County News, Marysville, September 18, 1941. 


Articles describing Arkansas City in the year 1871 were printed in 
the Arkansas City Tribune, September 18 and October 23, 1941. Two 
copies of the weekly Traveler, May 3 and July 19, 1871, found re- 
cently in Arkansas City by Rodney Myer, furnished the material 
for the articles. The earliest number of the Traveler in the His- 
torical Society’s file is dated January 26, 1876. 


The Vittoria Societé Italiana di Mutuo Soccorso celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding September 21, 1941, at Frontenac. 
This mutual benefit society, the first of its kind in Kansas, had its 
beginning in 1891 when a group of Italian immigrants met at the 
home of Chiaro Mingori in Frontenac. At one time the society had 
four hundred members, but now the membership is around fifty. 
The Frontenac Press, September 19, 1941, published an account of 
the celebration. 


A column “Early Days in Kirwin,” by Mame A. (Mrs. Frank) 
Boyd, appeared in the Kirwin Kansan, September 25, October 2 and 
30, 1941. Mrs. Boyd featured items of interest printed in early 
Kirwin newspapers. 


The fourth quinquennial celebration commemorating the seventy- 
fourth anniversary of the signing of the peace treaty between the 
United States and the Five Tribes of Plains Indians in October, 
1867, was held at Medicine Lodge, October 8-10, 1941. A pageant 
written and directed by F. L. Gilson reénacting this historical event 
was produced by the townspeople and several hundred Indians from 
Oklahoma in the natural amphitheater near Medicine Lodge. The 
pageant, usually produced every five years, was moved up a year 
to climax the state-wide Coronado celebration. A fifty-eight page 
“Indian Peace Treaty” edition of The Barber County Index, Medi- 
cine Lodge, issued October 2, contained many articles of historical 
interest, including sketches of the five tribes who signed the treaty, 
a reprint of an article by a special correspondent which appeared in 
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the New York Daily Tribune, October 23, 1867, the text of the treaty 
and names of those who signed. The celebration is regularly spon- 
sored by the Medicine Lodge Peace Treaty Association. Sen. Riley 
W. MacGregor is the association’s president. 


Reminiscences of Plainville, Rooks county, by Clinton L. Johnson, 
appeared in the Plainville Times, October 2, 1941. Mr. Johnson’s 
parents came to Kansas in a covered wagon in 1879, and his mem- 
ories of Plainville extend from the 1880’s to 1902 when he left the 
town for railroad work. He is now retired and lives in Alliance, Neb. 


The First Christian Church of Emporia, organized in 1856 by 
Solomon G. Brown, celebrated its eighty-fifth anniversary com- 
mencing October 5, 1941. A brief history of the church, the oldest 
in Emporia, and articles on the celebration were printed in the 
Emporia Gazette, October 4, 6 and 7, 1941. 


An address delivered by Fred W. Brinkerhoff October 5, 1941, at 
the dedication of the Kansas Historical Marker for the Marais des 
Cygnes massacre was published in the Fort Scott Tribune, October 
6. The marker was erected on U.S. highway 69, near the Trading 
Post cemetery where massacre victims are buried. 


The experiences of D. P. Sims, who established the telephone ex- 
change in Hill City in 1903, were related in the Hill City Times, 
October 9, 1941. 


Religious services, a parade and reception marked the observance 
in Atchison on October 12, 1941, of the diamond jubilee of St. Bene- 
dict’s abbey and parish. In 1857 the first mass was said at Atchison 
and the first baptism administered. The first mass in the church of 
Saints Peter and Paul was said on Christmas day, 1858, the same 
year in which the first Catholic marriage ceremony was performed. 
The cornerstone of the present church was laid August 26, 1866. 
Articles on the jubilee appeared in the Atchison Daily Globe, Oc- 
tober 10, 11 and 13. A list of former pastors, beginning with the 
Rev. Augustine Wirth, OSB, who served from 1857 to 1868, was 
published in the Globe, October 10. 


Early-day football at Friends University, Wichita, was reviewed 
in a feature article in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, October 12, 1941. 
The game began at Friends in 1898, the year the school opened, when 
the Quakers defeated Winfield, Fairmount and Wichita High School, 
but lost to the Newton “Giants.” Football continued to be a major 
sport at Friends until it was dropped in 1936. 
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Phillips county observed its seventh annual old settlers’ day at 
Kirwin October 7, 1941. Historical verses by Mrs. Jess McMindes 
which were read at the meeting were printed in the Kirwin Kansan, 
October 16. The following “old-timers” gave talks on early-day 
happenings: Fred Albright, Logan; Mrs. E. H. Boughton, Mrs. 
Frank Hite and I. C. McDowell, Phillipsburg; Marion Scott, Agra; 
Sam Hough, Gaylord, and Mrs. Mary Rogers, Kirwin. 


The early history of the town of Sedgwick was reviewed by Muriel 
Schaefer in the third annual homecoming edition of the Sedgwick 
Pantagraph, October 16, 1941. 


A biographical sketch of Glenn L. Martin by Rex M. Harlow ap- 
peared in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, October 19, 1941. Martin 
spent his childhood in Kansas where he experimented with kites on 
the windy prairies around Liberal and Salina. He attended grade 
school, high school and the Kansas Wesleyan business college in 
Salina. When the Martin family moved to California he engaged in 
the motor car business and experimented with airplanes. His first 
plane was flown in 1909. In recent years Martin has become a 
world-famous airplane manufacturer. He recently visited Kansas 
to attend the dedication of the new Glenn L. Martin athletic field 
and stadium at Kansas Wesleyan University. 


The Wichita Sunday Eagle, of October 19, 1941, also featured an 
article by David D. Leahy concerning the establishment of counties 
in Kansas. Particular note was made of Sedgwick county, organ- 
ized in 1870. 


Ashland was host to the third annual “Pioneer Mixer” of the 
Clark County Historical Society October 25, 1941, which was at- 
tended by a hundred early settlers of the county. Willis H. Shat- 
tuck, president of the society, and others related experiences of early 
days. The weekly column of “Clark County Historical Society 
Notes” was resumed in The Clark County Clipper, Ashland, be- 
ginning with the issue of October 23. On November 20 the column 
printed an account of the flight in 1878 of several hundred Northern 
Cheyenne Indians from their agency in Indian territory to the Black 
Hills of North Dakota. This was the occasion of the last Indian 
raid in Kansas, the subject of a Kansas Historical Marker at Oberlin. 
The Clipper’s story was taken from accounts in the Wichita Beacon 
of October 2, 1878, and October 12, 1941. On November 27 the 
column included two articles by John Walden, on a shelter belt 
planted in 1885, believed to have been the first in the county, and the 
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route of the Sun City trail. Reminiscences of Fred Hinkle appeared 
in the issue of December 4, and the following week the column pub- 
lished a biographical sketch of Chris Hinkle, a Clark county pioneer. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Mount Zion Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ, northwest of St. George, was celebrated October 
26,1941. A history of the church read at the celebration by William 
Soupene was printed in the St. George News, October 30. 


“Chief Little Bear—His Life and Works” was the title of a paper 
by Mrs. Edith S. Demoss-Caughron read at a meeting of the Wilson 
County Historical Society at Fredonia, September 6, 1941, and pub- 
lished in the Neodesha Register, November 6. 


A history of the Mary Somerville Library of Mound City by 
Theodore W. Morse appeared in the Topeka Daily Capital, Novem- 
ber 23, 1941. In November, 1876, thirteen young women of Mound 
City organized a literary society with the founding of a library as 
its chief object. One of the founders, Mrs. Anna Vertrees Kincaid, 
eighty-one years of age, is still an active member. 


Various types of pioneer dwellings, from the crude “half-faced 
camp” which was no more than a lean-to thrown up against the 
side of a hill to the substantially-built log cabin and stone house, 
were described by Edward Bumgardner in the Lawrence Daily 
Journal-World, November 28, 1941. The article included sketches 
of events at John Brown’s cabin near Osawatomie, the “Hermit’s 
Cave” at Council Grove, the site of Lawrence, and several other 
well-known points in Kansas, and was illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


The American Pioneer Trails Association and the Oregon Trail 
Memorial Association will sponsor a caravan to follow the general 
route of the old Santa Fe trail from Kansas City to Santa Fe, N. M., 
August 15-25, 1942. Those interested in making the journey are in- 
vited to join the travelers at Kansas City, Mo., August 15. From 
Kansas City the party will proceed by private automobiles to Santa 
Fe, stopping at important cities, markers and other places of in- 
terest en route. Further particulars of the proposed pilgrimage may 
be obtained from John G. Ellenbecker, of Marysville, president of 
the Kansas council of the trails association. 


At a meeting of the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society, 
September 22, 1941, the following officers were elected: Mrs. X. O. 
Meyer, president; Mrs. Clifton Shepard, vice-president; Mrs. Percy 
Miller, recording secretary; Mrs. Frank Lyle, treasurer; Mrs. A. V. 
Fuller, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Carl Harder, historian; Mrs. 
C. A. Brooks, curator. 


Officers of the Hodgeman County Historical Society, elected at 
the annual meeting at Jetmore October 10, 1941, are: L. W. Hub- 
bell, president; Mrs. Margaret Mooney, vice-president; E. W. Har- 
lan, secretary; Mrs. O. L. Teed, treasurer; Mrs. Margaret Raser, 
historian; L. H. Raser, Mrs. Mooney and O. W. Lynam, directors. 
Mrs. Raser was appointed chairman of the program committee. 


Kansas’ own “Fighting Twentieth” infantry held its annual re- 
union in Topeka October 12 and 13, 1941. At the banquet Gen. 
Chas. I. Martin, a captain in the old regiment, and Walter Wilson, 
state treasurer, delivered addresses. Mrs. Anna Matterson, 92, of 
Rogers, Ark., widow of a Civil War veteran who had two sons in 
the Twentieth Kansas, was honored. Newly elected officers are: 
William Callahan, Leavenworth, president; Albert M. Shipley, Cof- 
feyville, vice-president; Harry Brent, Topeka, secretary and treas- 
urer; Jerry Springstead, Topeka, historian; Homer Limbird, Olathe, 
chairman of the Funston memorial committee. The Twentieth Kan- 
sas auxiliary elected Mrs. L. E. Coffield, Yates Center, president; 
Mrs. Arthur Gibson, Topeka, vice-president; Mrs. Harry Brent, 
Topeka, treasurer; Mrs. Margaret MacElhenny, Manhattan, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Jessie Scott, Lawrence, chaplain; Mrs. Nellie Rowe, To- 
peka, reporter. 
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In celebration of a number of anniversaries occurring in 1941, 
Lindsborg held a “Svensk Hylinings Fest” October 17-19, 1941. 
This is the centennial year of the birth of Olof Olsson, founder of 
the community; the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of Bethany 
academy ; the sixtieth anniversary of the organization of the Messiah 
chorus, and the fiftieth anniversary of the graduation of the first 
class from Bethany College. Scandinavian music, folk dancing and 
costumes were featured. Visitors from twenty-seven states and 
from almost every section of Kansas attended. 


The annual “Gold Ribbon Pioneer Party” sponsored by the Kiowa 
County Historical Society took place October 29, 1941, at Greens- 
burg. A candle service was held in honor of pioneers who had died 
during the year. Reminiscences of early days were related during 
the basket dinner at the noon hour. Pioneers who came to Kiowa 
county fifty or more years ago were presented with gold ribbons and 
those who came thirty-five or more years ago received blue ribbons. 


The Lyon County Historical Society met October 30, 1941, at the 
Civic auditorium in Emporia. One hundred and seventy persons at- 
tended. The program included a talk by W. A. White. A memorial 


to the late W. L. Huggins, first president of the society, was read by 
Leroy Raynolds. A picture of Mr. Huggins was presented to the 
society by his family. 


The Crawford County Historical Society held its annual meeting 
at Girard November 4, 1941. Officers of the society include Ralph 
H. Smith, Pittsburg, president; Harry B. Price, Cherokee, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Alice Gregg, McCune, second vice-president; Ralph 
J. Shideler, Girard, recording secretary; Mrs. George Elliott, Pitts- 
burg, treasurer; J. H. Tharp, Cherokee, Ellen Davidson, Mulberry, 
and Fred W. Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg, trustees. The program con- 
sisted of short talks and reminiscences concerning Crawford county 
history by Mrs. Robert Laughlin, George F. Beezley, and H. W. 
Shideler, of Girard, and Mrs. A. C. Graves, Mrs. Ralph H. Smith, 
S. L. Householder, and H. M. Grandle of Pittsburg. 


The Pawnee County Historical Society met November 15, 1941, 
at Larned. The following officers were re-elected: A. H. Lupfer, 
president; Mrs. E. G. Wickwire, first vice-president; Mrs. A. A. 
Doerr, second vice-president; Mrs. Jessie B. Grove, secretary; Mrs. 
Leslie E. Wallace, treasurer; Lois Victor, custodian. Members of 
the board of directors are: J. C. Browne, J. A. Dillon, E. E. Frizell, 
Henry Norton, Mrs. A. H. Moffet, and H. L. Reed. County com- 
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missioners are ex officio members of the board. Mr. Lupfer presided 
at the meeting and told of his pioneer experiences. Mrs. Doerr read 
a paper, “Pioneer Days of the ’60’s and ’70’s,” and Miss Victor read 
a brief autobiography of I. H. Ulsh. Mrs. Doerr’s paper was printed 
in The Tiller and Toiler, Larned, November 27, 1941. 


On November 21, 1941, the Dickinson County Historical Society 
held its annual meeting at Abilene. The following officers were 
elected: Mrs. Carl Peterson, president; Mrs. E. E. Rohrer, vice- 
president; Mrs. Walter Wilkins, treasurer, and Mrs. H. M. Howard, 
secretary. Talks were given by J. B. Edwards of Abilene, Mrs. 
W. C. Bocker of Solomon, W. T. Sterling of Carlton, and Mrs. A. B. 
Seelye of Abilene. At two o’clock the meeting adjourned so that 
members might participate in the ceremony dedicating the Kansas 
Historical Marker, “Abilene, End of the Chisholm Trail,” which was 
placed at Sand Springs. 


For the second year officers of the Douglas County Historical 
Society were reélected at the society’s ninth annual meeting Decem- 
ber 10, 1941, in Lawrence. They are Sen. Robert C. Rankin, presi- 
dent; Irma Spangler, first vice-president; John Akers, second vice- 
president; Ida G. Lyons, secretary, and Walter H. Varnum, treas- 
urer. Mrs. E. M. Owen, Mrs. Alice Sears, Fredo Barteldes, J. R. 
Holmes and Ed Arnold were elected to the board of directors. The 
principal address, on the military history of Douglas county, was 
delivered by Richard B. Stevens. Special mention was made of the 
work of the late W. L. Hastie, chairman of the committee to pre- 
serve records of rural cemeteries. 


Last October the first of the Bulletins of the American Association 
for State and Local History was published. This organization was 
formed in December, 1940, to codrdinate the efforts of institutions 
and individuals interested in state and locai history. Subject of 
the Bulletin is “What Should Our Historical Society Do?” by Ed- 
ward P. Alexander, superintendent of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. It deals with problems confronting state and local so- 
cieties. Those interested in the publications should write David C. 
Duniway, secretary-treasurer of the association, Box 6101, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


“American Newspaper Reporting of Science News,” by Hillier 
Krieghbaum, is the title of a recent Kansas State College Bulletin. 
Mr. Krieghbaum is associate professor of industrial journalism at the 
college and a member of the National Association of Science Writers. 
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The article is a short history of the publication of science items in 
American newspapers from 1690, when two paragraphs on prevail- 
ing “fevers” and a small-pox epidemic eared in Publick Occur- 
rences, of Boston, Mass., to the accurat ad concise science report- 
ing of today. Steps in the growth of this service have been inte- 
grated by Mr. Krieghbaum to form an absorbing story. 


A series of letters describing pioneer life and events in Kansas, 
edited by Herbert Oliver Brayer of the University of New Mexico, 
was published last year by the University of New Mexico Press 
under the title To Form a More Perfect Union; the Lives of Charles 
Francis and Mary Clarke From Their Letters, 1847-1871. Twenty- 
year-old Clarke ran away to America from Suffolk county, England, 
in 1847. After several unsuccessful business ventures he enlisted in 
the First U. 8. dragoons, serving from 1849 to 1854. While stationed 
at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., in 1850, he met and married an Irish 
girl, Mary McGowan. Upon his release from the army he became 
clerk to the quartermaster at Fort Leavenworth, later being sta- 
tioned at Fort Riley. In 1860 he purchased a toll bridge over the 
Kansas river on the Fort Riley military reservation, and when 
floods carried it away in the spring of 1861 he established a ferry. 
On October 4, 1861, Clarke became a first lieutenant in Co. I, Sixth 
Kansas Mounted volunteers—later Co. F, Sixth Kansas cavalry. 
On October 21 he was made a captain and until his death served as 
assistant adjutant general to Gen. J. W. Denver. He died suddenly 
at Memphis, Tenn., December 10, 1862, leaving his widow with five 
young sons to rear. Her letters from Junction City continue the 
story to 1872. 








